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UMPHREY LEE 


THE LORD’S HORSEMAN 
John Wesley the Man 


The engrossing life story of 
A Younc MAN who sought to save his soul by good deeds 


A Priest of the established church who founded a great 
evangelical denomination 


An EvANGELIst who took the world for his parish 


A Preacuer who sought both to save men’s souls and to 
minister to their bodies 


A Lover of all mankind, whose personal romances were 
doomed to disappointment 


A Spiniruat Leaver of the English people during the 
Industrial Revolution... 


...the human story of the man John Wesley. 


His childhood at Epworth, early schooling 
at Charterhouse, the Holy Club at Oxford, pil- 
grimage to Georgia, traveling ministry over 
England for 50 years... 

...these and other familiar episodes 

in his life are interestingly retold, 

sometimes in Wesley's own words. 


His journey to Herrnhut to meet the 
Moravians, his comments on the clean streets 
and “innocent” faces in Holland, his sojourn 
at the Hot Well, Bristol... 

...such little-known incidents give 

new insights into Wesley's search for 

God, his orderly habits, his universal 

interests. 


A moving biography of THE LORD’S 
HORSEMAN, the great little man who felt 
compelled to preach the Word of God — every- 
where, to all men. A reissue and revision of a 
best seller. $2.75 


THE AUTHOR 


Umphrey Lee, Chancellor of Southern 
Methodist University, has found time in the 
midst of a busy pastoral and administrative 
career to follow an intense interest in early 
Methodism and its founder, John Wesley. 
Out of this interest has come THE LORD’S 
HORSEMAN and other books and articles. 


MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 
Edited by Charles Neider 


Fourteen first-rate fiction stories about 
ministers, priests, and rabbis— by Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Sholom Aleichem, J. M. Barrie, 
and other well-known writers. 


Among the interesting stories is ““A 
Preacher Goes to Texas,” by John W. Thom- 
ason, Jr., the lively story of the Rev. Praxiteles 
Swan, pioneer Methodist preacher who received 
a rough-and-tumble reception to his new pas- 
torate at Washington-on-the-Brazos. $3.50 


ABINGDON 


at all bookstores 


...and for your teen-agers 


WE GREW UP IN AMERICA 
Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine 


Stories of their own youth told by Babe 
Ruth, Grandma Moses, Jesse Stuart, Katharine 
Cornell, Fiorello La Guardia, Charles Lind- 
bergh, W. C. Handy, and 19 other outstanding 
Americans — inspiring accounts of the won- 
derful opportunities found only in America. 
For teen-agers, their parents and leaders. For 
young people seeking encouragement and vo- 
cational guidance. For all to read for pure 
enjoyment. $2.95 
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The New Conservatism in Europe Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
The Lover poem Harold Witt 


Between the Comanche and the Rattlesnake J. Frank Dobie 
DRAWINGS BY Hal Story 


Balloon Bright poem Emilie Glen 

The Grecian Spring story J. Y. Bryan 

Keep Away poem Elizabeth Coatsworth 

Toward a History of Bloomsbury William Van O’Connor 
Eternal Tree poem J. S. Moodey 

Una Salvatio poem W.H. Acker 


Avrom Moshe story Charles Angoff 


POINTS OF VIEW 
How the Yankees Are Losing the War Frank E. Vandiver 
El Mojado Americano John M. Haller 
Three Nuns on a Hill Sister M. Agatha 

THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE RESIDENT ARTS: 
After Seven Years a Tenth Season John Rosenfield 
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TOM LEA says... 


“I have never read a book about the Southwest with greater interest 
and I have never been as greatly rewarded... 


“GREAT RIVER encompasses a thousand years of flowing time just as 
it embraces nearly twice a thousand miles of flowing river, and the 
manner in which this vastness, this huge chunk of continent and his- 
tory, is grasped, held, understood and built then into a unified structure 
is a most remarkable achievement... Living art offering a richness 
far beyond the rigors of mere dry-as-dust historical writing . . . 


“The sweep and power of the book is the sweep and power of the 
river itself. It flows out past regionalism to a universality. According 
to my own understanding of the word, and I don’t kick it around, 
GREAT RIVER is a masterpiece.” 


Great River 


THE RIO GRANDE 


IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
By PAUL HORGAN 


“Touches his chronicle with a virile turn 
of pen and spring-fed fancy; history come 
alive with the freshness of literature.””— 
Fray Angelico Chavez 


Two volumes, black oxford cloth binding, 
gold stamped, two double-spread maps, 
full color gift box $10.00 
Limited, signed edition, two volumes, de 
luxe buckram binding, full-color endpapers 
and sixteen full-color illustrations by the 
author, two double-spread maps, boxed 

$25.00 

At all booksellers 


RINEHART & COMPANY, New York 16 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


“RETURN TO PRINCIPLE” might serve as slogan 
for a vigorous group of youngish writers who 
have enlivened the postwar literary scene with 
some particularly probing texts fostering the 
"New Conservatism”—such authors as Peter 
Viereck Revisited), Russell 
Kirk (The Conservative Mind and, recently, 
A Program for Conservatives), and ERIK VON 
KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN (Liberty or Equality). 
Perhaps the most articulate European exponent 
of this renewed search for basic values, this 
rededication to the conservation of the human 
individual, Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn is in fact 
editing a new volume to be entitled “Return 
to Principle’ —a collection of autobiog- 
raphies of, to use his phrase, “liberal conser- 


(Conservatism 


vatives.” 

Such a term, self-contradictory as it may 
seem to American minds, occurs with com- 
plete logic in the thinking of the European 
intellectual conservative, who, as Mr. Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn points out, differs basically from 
“the man so frequently passing for a conser- 
vative in the United States . . . the narrow 


Sales Manager 


Editor Allen Maxwell 
Assistant Editor 


Contributing Editors 
Mody C. Boatright 
Jerry Bywaters 
E. DeGolyer 
Fred D. Gealy Samuel Wood Geiser 
Ernest E. Leisy John Rosenfield 
Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


Margaret L. Hartley 


George Bond 
John Chapman 
J. Frank Dobie 


Elizabeth M. Stover 


Business Manager Wiggs N. Babb 


nationalist with unmistakable racialist under- 
tones, the economic monomaniac . . . motivated 
by a genuine hatred for labor and displaying 
a somewhat inquisitorial attitude in matters of 
thought control . . .” The prevalence of this 
sort of false “conservatism” in the United 
States greatly increases the difficulties of Mr. 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s principal mission in his 
“socio-political” writings and lectures, the 
building of a “bridge of understanding” be- 
tween the two continents. 

Another hindrance to his hopes for a 
European-American cultural rapprochement is 
the widespread lack of information in the 
United States about the nature of contempo- 
rary European thought. Such cogent exposi- 
tions as “The New Conservatism in Europe” 
should do much to remedy this lack. 

An Austrian now living in the Tyrol, Mr. 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn has in addition to his non- 
fiction works written four “thesis” novels, 
most recently Black Banners (Caxton Print- 
ers), a skilful and disturbing picturization of 
the tense summer of 1944 in Germany follow- 
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Texas Folk and Folklore 


Edited by MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. HUDSON, ALLEN MAXWELL 
A Treasury of Lone Star Lore 


. surveying the entire list of Texas Folklore Society Annuals from the earliest num- 
bered publication issued in 1916. Here are brought together in a single volume the best 
of all the lively and memorable contributions that have brought unparalleled acclaim to 
the Society and its Publications. Much of the material in Texas Folk and Folklore 
is from volumes long out of print. 

“... Brilliant anthology ... reprints the best work of the best writers . .. does a remark- 


able job of digging out the fine and abandoning the dross .. . Cisneros of El Paso has done 
some fine illustrating."-—Dallas Times Herald 


“A lot of joyful reading here ... this Lone Star Treasury skims the cream of twenty- 
five previous Texas Folklore Society annuals full of tales and ballads, legends and sayings 
typically Texan, cramming between its covers 138 items from two-score authors.”—Dallas 
Morning News 
Illustrated by José Cisneros, this handsome volume will make a cherished gift for any 
Texan ...or anyone who wants to know more about the great Lone Star State and 
its tradition. 372 pages, illustrated, $5.00 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXVI 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS + DALLAS, TEXAS 


WINDING STAIRWAY. ...A Book of Verse 


By MARVIN Davis WINSETT 


THE BOOK—Attractively bound in gray cloth, 52 pages, size 6x9 inches, printed on 
80-pound antique book paper, modern design and layout. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE AUTHOR... Fourth generation Texan... Dallas advertising agency owner. . 
contributor of articles and verse to national publications. 


EXCERPTS FROM COMMENTS OF NOTABLE WRITERS 


B. C. JEFFERSON—". . . poetic talent has little chance to flourish in this prosaic age, 
but it is not entirely sregeonnd, Marvin Winsett is among those fortunate persons who 
have it to a remarkable 


WAYNE GARD—"... his work shows a broad range of interests, an eye for colorful 
details, and a keen sense of humor. His expression gives evidence of painstaking effort 
in a wide variety of forms.” 


ARTHUR V. BOAND, D.D.—"...he has discovered many of Life’s richest secrets 
which he shares with all who will read his delightful little volume of verse.” 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR ORDER FROM 


WILKINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1717 Wood Street Dallas, Texas 


A CENTURY OF CRITICISM 


EDITED BY WALTER HARDING 
Secretary of the Thoreau Society 


the earlier American 


writers Henry David Thoreau has been 
the subject of more interest in the past 
decade than any other save Melville. 
The “Thoreau revival” has a logical 
culmination in 1954, centennial year 
of the publication of Walden. Now, for 
the general reader as well as the scholar, 
one of America’s leading specialists on 
Thoreau has brought together in a sin- 
gle volume the most important and 
influential critical commentaries on 
Thoreau published during the century. 
Nowhere else can the reader and stu- 
dent find so full and so authoritative 
an examination of the entire range of 
Thoreau criticism. 

The twenty-four critics represented 
in the anthology include such writers 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Robert Louis Stevenson, Have- 
lock Ellis, Paul Elmer More, Norman 
Foerster, H. M. Tomlinson, Sinclair 
Lewis, Henry Miller, and Alfred Kazin. 
The essays strike a proportionate bal- 
ance between negative and positive. 
Each decade of the hundred-year span 
is represented by at least one study. 
Every major work of Thoreau is ex- 
amined; all of his major fields of inter- 
est are encompassed. 


$3.75 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 


vi 


ing the failure of the July 20 effort by Ger- 
man conservatives to eliminate Hitler and his 
cohorts. 

Another phase of transatlantic culture is 
examined in this issue by WILLIAM VAN O’CON- 
Nor, who took advantage of a Fulbright lec- 
tureship to round up in London last summer 
the most pertinent facts and theories regarding 
the fascinating collection of British writers 
and artists known as the Bloomsbury group— 
information he has now synthesized in “To- 
ward a History of Bloomsbury.” Professor of 
English at the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
O’Connor is author of An Age of Criticism, 
1900-1950 among other works, and con- 
tributed a seminal study of “William Faulk- 
ner’s Apprenticeship” to SWR two years ago. 

A principal SWR sponsor for three decades 
and more, “dean of Texas writers” and cur- 
rently president of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, J. FRANK DOBIE of Austin served also 
for twenty years as editor for the Texas Folk- 
lore Society, which has dedicated to him its 
just-published Volume XXVI, Texas Folk and 
Folklore. Close to folklore is Mr. Dobie’s “‘cu- 
mulative saga” in this issue, “Between the 
Comanche and the Rattlesnake’—the same 
story told several ways, “not exactly variants, 
for they all have different times, places and 
people, but all get the man in the same predica- 
ment, and all claim to be historical.” 

FRANK VANDIVER, author of Ploughshares 
into Swords, a biography of Confederate ord- 
nance chief Josiah Gorgas, teaches history at 
Washington University in St. Louis. . . . JOHN 
M. HALLER lives in Austin but spends much 
time in Mexico. . . . SISTER M. AGATHA is on 
the staff of Incarnate Word Academy in 
Houston. 


FICTION: Presently on an extended trip around 
the world, J. Y. BRYAN is a Californian. . 

CHARLES ANGOFF of New York, an associate 
of H. L. Mencken’s on the old American Mer- 
cury and author or editor of some fifteen 
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books, has been in these pages before as a poet, 
but fiction is his forte: most notably a tetralogy 
re-creating Jewish-American life during the 
past fifty years as experienced by a family of 
immigrants from Russia. The first novel of 
the four was Journey to the Dawn; the second, 
In the Morning Light, received the Daroff Fic- 
tion Award of the Jewish Book Council of 
America; the third, The Sun at Noon, has just 
been published. 


VERSE: A resident of Reno, HAROLD WITT 
makes his first SWR appearance this issue, as 
does EMILIE GLEN of New York — while (if 
we are not mistaken) “Una Salvatio” is the first 
poem published anywhere by w. H. ACKER of 
Dallas. Californian J. s. MooDEY has contributed 
to these pages several poems of somewhat coastal 
aspect. Nobleboro in Maine has long claimed 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH but southwestern so- 
journings are reflected in many of her earlier 
SWR poems. Spanning some three decades of 
distinguished writing, her dozen volumes in- 
clude nonfiction, fiction, and juveniles as well 
as verse. Silky: An Incredible Tale is her most 


recent book. 


Cover 


Recipient of the $500 State Fair of 
Texas Purchase Prize in the Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition of Texas Painting 
and Sculpture, “Boy in Mexico,” oil 
painting by Cecil L. Casbier of San An- 
tonio, is a new addition to the perma- 
nent collection of the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Following its Dallas opening 
in October the 1954 “Texas Annual” 
was seen at San Antonio’s Witte Memo- 
rial Museum during November; it is on 
view through December 26 at the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
goes to the Fort Worth Art Center Jan- 
uary 11, to stay through February 9, 
1955. 


DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


WIKI OF WALPI 
Wiki becomes the Little Big Medicine 
Man of his people in this colorful and 
unusual story written and illustrated by 
Theresa Kalab Smith. Ages 6-9. $1.50 


THE AMAZING LAND OF WEW 


Joen discovers a cave on his Texas 
ranch that leads into a world of modern 
magical adventure. A wholesome fan- 
tasy by John G. Kaufer. Ages 9-12. 

$2.50 


RODEO 


Beautiful, full-color illustrations and 
a dashing story of a typical Western 
rodeo make this big picture book by 
Dorothy Kendall Bracken an ideal gift 
for any boy or girl. Ages 4-10. $1.95 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER SET 
PINKIE by Mary Octavia Davis, $1.00 
DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp. $1.50 


WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? By Adda Mai Sharp. 
$1.50 


PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE by Theresa 
K. Smith. $1.50 


GEE WHILLIKINS by Adda Mai Sharp. $1.50 


JOE AND ANDY WANT A BOAT by Siddie Jo2 
Johnson. $2.00 


STOUT RIDER by the Curtis Bishops. $2.00 


ACTION-PACKED SPORTS BOOKS 


DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall Bracken. $2 
FOOTBALL FEVER by Curtis Bishop. $2.00 
HERO AT HALFBACK by Curtis Bishop. $2.00 
BANJO HITTER by Curtis Bishop. $2.0C 

THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop. $2.00 
SATURDAY HEROES by Curtis Bishop. $2.00 
LARRY LEADS OFF by Curtis Bishop. $2.00 
LARRY OF LITTLE LEAGUE by Curtis Bishop. $2 
FIGHTING QUARTERBACK by Curtis Bishop. $2 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
THE STECK COMPANY « Austin 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


After Seven Years a Tenth Season 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE BUSINESS GENTRY of Dallas, bankers, 
branch managers, and sole owners of their 
properties, gathered early in November in the 
Hotel Adolphus’ least garish and most elegant 
dining room to pay tribute to a woman of 
achievement who giggles and wears an expres- 
sion of Alice overcome by Wonderland. A 
small-scaled theatrical operation, Dallas 
Theatre '54 with 198 seats, financed the cele- 
bration because the idea had not occurred to 
anybody else. It sent out 150 invitations to 
Dallas big wheels hoping fifty would accept 
and hear the theater’s story. Almost all the 
invitees showed up, taxing the capacities of 
hall and kitchen. 

The salute was to Margo Jones, managing 
directrix of Theatre ‘54. The theme was 
Theatre °54’s tenth year and tenth season. It 
took a bit of pointing up to get a neat 
round anniversary figure. Theatre "54, it is 
true, got its mame in print as Theatre ’45, so 
the new season was legitimately the eve of a 
tenth. But Theater '54 (the numeral changes 
on New Year’s Day) did not start producing 
until 1947 so, by simple arithmetic, the theater 
had lived through seven seasons with an 
eighth coming up. There were, however, two 
summer sessions, in 1947 and 1954, which 
were distinct from the thirty-weck winter op- 
erations. They could make nine seasons with 
a tenth coming up. Nobody was in a mood to 


Vili 


object, so Miss Jones is in a position of having 
her birthday cake and eating it too. With 
equal plausibility Theatre ’55 can have a gen- 
uine tenth anniversary next year, and when 
it becomes Theatre 57, another tenth anni- 
versary has logic. In gentle theatrical tradition 
Margo Jones can hover around a given age 
date as long as Jack Benny, Lynn Fontanne, 
and Fanny Ward. 

There was, however, nothing forced about 
Margo’s and Theatre ’54’s big party. Howard 
Lindsay, wearing his Life with Father mus- 
tache probably in eternal gratitude for the for- 
tune his play and starring opportunity earned, 
flew down from New York to be the principal 
speaker and to tell the gathered Dallasites how 
much their tiny theater means in the national 
theatrical picture. 

John Wray Young, the ranking nonprofes- 
sional community theater director in the coun- 
try after eighteen seasons at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, delivered a cogent address on the 
significance of resident theaters. Charles R. 
Meeker, Jr., State Fair of Texas executive and 
producer of the State Fair Musicals of Dal- 
las, spoke of Margo Jones and her triumph 
in theatrical management. 

The Mayor of Dallas, Banker R. L. Thorn- 
ton, thanked Miss Jones on behalf of the 
business community. The city was grateful 
for a spoken drama theater, professionally 
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“legit” in every sense. It also appreciated the 
widespread fame the theater has brought to 
the name of Dallas. In testimony thereof, he 
presented Miss Jones with a silver plaque set- 
ting forth the sentiments. 

Miss Jones, who loves to talk long and 
vehemently, had nothing to say this time. It 
was a surprise party. It was the happiest day 
of her life and she blew kisses like a Cornell 
on opening night. 

The moneyed men of Dallas are accustomed 
to such midday affairs and are not unprepared 
for appeals to their generosity for some worthy 
cause. Theatre °54 asked for nothing, which 
was a novelty. It did project the idea that it 
is a Civic institution, operated by a nonprofit 
public group which employs Margo Jones on 
salary and does represent Dallas’ major effort 
at resident theater. This began in late 1920 
with the creation of the once-celebrated Dallas 
Little Theater, which expired in 1943. Theatre 
54 was set up by the former Little Theater 
organization. 

The city fathers and scions really had need 
for the meeting’s message. Theatre "54 had 
made no financial demands since it raised its 
$38,000 grubstake in 1946. It had operated 
without deficit financing and had thrown few 
problems into the laps of its officers and gov- 
erning board. To the casual glance it was some- 
thing that was going on and it was run by 
a popular, likable girl named Margo Jones. 


The fact that it sustained the continuity of 


the resident theater program begun thirty- 
four years earlier was valuable to know. 

The unpaid and seldom-worried board of 
trustees ate their barbecued chicken and re- 
mained inconspicuous. It was fitting that the 
honors should have gone to Miss Jones who, 
actually, makes all the decisions and issues 
all the orders. Twice a year she summons her 
directors, once to tell them what she is going 
to do and seven months later to tell them what 
she has done. If she should feel the need of 


outside counsel she lifts a telephone and calls 


her president, Eugene McDermott, or her 
favorite trustee, Arthur L. Kramer, Jr., who 
was her pupil at the University of Texas. 

The festivities were all sweetness and light. 
The goings on at the theater, however, are 
chronically controversial, which may be, the 
press agents say, the indication of a vital 
theater. Such an institution can stand strong 
feelings pro and con. The one thing it cannot 
survive is indifference. ‘ 

Most talk about theater should be analyzed 
or psychoanalyzed but seldom taken at face 
value. Cold facts rarely prove the lumpy pub- 
lic impressions. The economics of play-mak- 
ing, professional and amateur, are so sly and 
subtle that they are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of a mere ticket-buyer. The author writes 
an interesting play, the producer burns to 
bring it to life, the actors adore it, the public 
responds to it, and money is made. 

This is, perhaps, what the theater should 
be and we can state with undebatable author- 
ity that it is nothing of the sort and never has 
been. The ideal state is washed over by sharp 
anglers, by ambitious amateurs, by some un- 
holy sex interests and panderings, by “angels” 
wanting to lose money and make something 
or somebody else, by unpredictable fortuities, 
and is controlled by an IQ no higher or lower 
than found in any other sort of business. The 
only difference is color and this is enchanting 
only to those who don’t have to live with it. 

In its time, the early 1920’s, a trivial play 
like Abie’s Irish Rose ran up a long-run record 
on Broadway that lasted for many seasons — 
until Tobacco Road came along. Bound up 
with its success, though, was the fact that 
the author used her first profits to buy the 
unfashionable theater in which it played and 
thereafter to fire any actor asking a raise in 
salary. If Abie’s Irish Rose had had to live up 
to the rentals in a Shubert-owned playhouse 
and to meet the payroll of a stellar cast, it 
would have closed after a short engagement 

continued on page 80 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1954 


XX THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C, G. JUNG 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
Vol. 17: THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
Papers on the psychology of childhood, applying modern analytical 
concepts to educational theory and practice. 6” x 9”. 235 pages. $3.75 


XXXIX ART OF INDIA: Its Mythology and Transformations 
By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. Acomprehensive 
study of Indian art, and of the legend, myth, and religion that illu- 
minate this influential art tradition. With 700 new photographs by 
Eliot Elisofon, Gunvor Moitessier, and others. 
9” x 12”. 480 pages of text. Two vols., boxed. $19.50 


XXXVII JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 
Vol. 4: THE PROBLEM OF METHOD: 
Symbols From Jewish Cult 
By Erwin R. Goodenough. A study of the meaning of the cult 
objects that appear as symbols on the Jewish monuments of the 
earliest Christian centuries. 
9” x 12”. 240 pages of text. 32 collotype plates. $7.50 


XLVI THE MYTH OF THE ETERNAL RETURN 
By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Willard R. Trask. An essay on 
mankind’s experience of history and its interpretation. 
6” x 9”. 200 pages. $2.75 


XLVI THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 
By C. G. Jung and W. Pauli. Two monographs: Jung’s first exten- 
sive discussion of his theory of synchronicity, and a study of arche- 
typal ideas in the writings of Kepler by the physicist Pauli. 

54%” x 7%”. 256 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 


Reviews of Books 


HITLER’S GRIM HARVEST 


Tyranny on Trial: The Evidence at 
Nuremberg 
BY WHITNEY R. HARRIS 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$6.00 


ONE DOES NOT have to approve or disapprove 
of the proceedings at Nuremberg to find this 
a book of gripping interest and an essential 
addition to every worthwhile library of history 
and politics. It is a thoughtfully compiled case 
study of that foulest of all diseases which can 
afflict the body politic—unbridled power. It 
has long been known and wisely stated that 
power corrupts and that absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. Whitney Harris has taken 
the voluminous record of the big trial at 
Nuremberg—the trial of the Hitler gang— 
and expertly traced the course of this dread 
malignancy in Germany as it began in the 
distorted brain of Adolf Hitler in the early 
1920's, spread first through a handful of fol- 
lowers, then through the German Labor Party, 
to become National Socialism. In this form it 
quickly attacked and destroyed all domestic 
forces which could check or oppose it. 

By 1938 Hitler and his gang had unques- 
tioned control of the instrumentality of the 
German state. The churches, the schools, the 
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press, even the German conscience had been 
subverted to the Nazi way of brute force. 
Those who disagreed were in concentration 
camps. There was no opposing voice to check 
or test the will of Hitler. He was hopelessly 
lost in the trackless desert of absolute power, 
where north was south and truth was false 
because it was anything he wanted it to be. 
Raving and spouting his foolish theories of the 
Master Race, he struck out to conquer the 
world; and we all know how near he came to 
destroying it in the abortive process. 

In this book Mr. Harris has actually accom- 
plished one of the principal aims of the trial 
of the German war leaders. As the late Justice 
Robert H. Jackson explains in his introduc- 
tion to the book, we had the power by reason 
of victory and capture to destroy those respon- 
sible for starting the war, and to do it summar- 
ily and without formality. But the decision 
was made to use that opportunity to record 
and document for the edification of the world 
then and forever the almost incredibly cruel 
and inhuman course of conduct perpetrated 
by that small group of men—first upon the 
people of Germany and then upon the rest of 
the world. That record was made, but it be- 
came so voluminous as to be nearly useless to 
all but the most serious students. The world 
needs to know the truth about the Nazi gov- 
ernment of Germany, and Whitney Harris has 
now put together a readable one-volume dis- 
tillation of the essence of that terrible story. 
If Tyranny on Trial is widely read, as it should 
be, a powerful blow will be struck at the foun- 


‘dation of dictatorial government dnd certainly 


at war itself. 

The author is particularly well qualified to 
write this book. He served in World War II as 
a naval officer and at the end of the war in 
Europe was sent to Nuremberg, where he 
served actively on the staff of the United States 
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A newspaper reporter once 
characterized oii millionaire HUGH 
ROY CULLEN as “impulsive, opin- 
ionated, sharp-tongued and tactless 
as a Texas steer.” To those who 
know him better, Cullen is lovable, 
gentle, deeply sentimental and 
sweet-tempered as a baby lamb. But 
no one in the length and breadth 
of Texas argues about one thing... 
Hugh Roy Cullen is enormously 
generous. 


Known widely as Texas’ “most 
unpredictable citizen,” Culien has 
given away more money in one day 
than most rich men make in a life- 
time! He gives away opinions just 
as freely, too—for which he incurs 
the applause of many, the wrath of 
some, but the respect of all. So 
respected is Cullen for his gener- 
osity that all of Houston turned out 
recently to praise him and name 
a day in his honor. 


Hugh Roy Cullen was born in little 
Denton County, Texas—but he al- 
ways had dreams of big things. As 
a struggling young cotton broker, as 


“THE BIGGEST 
HEART 
TEXAS” 


an oil lease prospector, and finally 
as an independent oil man on his 
own, he had the vision and the drive 
to make those dreams become real. 


Bringing in gushers in fields that the 
big oil companies had given up as 
“dead” took a lot of know-how on 
Cullen’s part...and a lot of faith. 
Faith was the keynote of Hugh Roy 
Cullen’s entire life. Faith in himself. 
Faith in his fellow men. Faith in 
the ever-expanding opportunities 
America offered. Cullen grasped 
those opportunities . . . pioneered 
boldly and victoriously in a field 
where fortunes were made and lost 
overnight. 


The story of Hugh Roy Cullen’s life 
is the story of a fabulous and lov- 
able character. It is an exciting story 
packed with sidelights on Texas and 
Texans, impetuous oil wildcatters 
and colorful politicians. It js a story 
of heartbreak and disappointment, 
of struggle and final triumph. It is 
an inspiring document of faith in 
the American ideal. Be sure to read 


HUGH ROY CULLEN: 


A STORY OF AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 
By Ed Kilman and Theon Wright 
At your local bookseller $4.00 


PRENTICE-HALL 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


prosecution team throughout the trial of the 
major Nazi war criminals. A professor of law 
at Southern Methodist University, Mr. Harris 
is now on leave serving as Executive Director 
of the American Bar Association. In this book 
he has demonstrated conclusively that he is 
not only a fine lawyer and scholar but by his 
force and clarity of expression an excellent 
writer as well. 


Alvin R. Martin 


PATRIOT AND PRESIDENT 
George Washington: Volume VI 


BY DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $7.50 


THE sixTH and last volume of the late Doug- 
las Southall Freeman’s ambitious biographical 
study of George Washington picks up the nar- 
rative early in 1784, after Washington had re- 
signed his commission as Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Army, and carries it to the 
end of his first term as President of the United 
States. So extraordinarily well organized were 
Freeman’s research and writing techniques and 
so carefully planned was his working schedule 
that we are not surprised to learn that he wrote 
the last few lines of the final chapter in this 
volume on the very day of his death in June, 
1953. Although the present volume as orig- 
inally planned would have covered another 
year in Washington’s life, it stands in its pres- 
ent form as a complete unit by itself. It is al- 
most as if Freeman had intended it that way. 
The concluding words of the last chapter— 
“There were omens the road would be stony 
and cloud-covered, and there were voices 
prophesying strife’”—bring the volume to an 
artistic close and prepare the way for Volume 
VII dealing with Washington’s stormy second 
administration. It is regrettable that Freeman 
did not live to complete his study of Washing- 
ton’s life. It is especially a matter for regret 
that we will never know what Freeman would 


have said in his third and final sketch of the 
character of Washington which he had reserved 
for the seventh volume. 

Still, it is not difficult to imagine what this 
sketch would have been like. ‘““The more I study 
George Washington,” Freeman once told his 
editor, ‘the more I am convinced that the great 
reputation he enjoyed with his contemporaries 
and with men of the next generation was en- 
tirely justified. He was greater than any of us 
believed.” It is unlikely that Freeman would 
have launched his painstakingly detailed study 
of Washington in January, 1945, had he not 
made some such hypothesis about his biograph- 
ical subject from the outset. There is, however, 
less evidence of this greatness in the present 
volume than in the previous three. The first 
part is devoted to Washington’s activities as a 
private citizen after the Revolutionary War: 
his financial affairs, his relations with the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, his trip west to inspect 
his Ohio Valley properties, his participation in 
projects for developing the Potomac River 
navigation, his entertainment of the numerous 
visitors who flocked to see him after the war, 
and his efforts to develop Mount Vernon into 
an estate rivaling in elegance those he had heard 
about in England. 

Freeman sternly rebukes Washington for his 
reluctance to serve as a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention, but he praises him for his 
contributions to the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion (negligible) and to the fight on behalf of 
ratification {of major importance). The best 
chapters are those dealing with Washington’s 


presidency. There are excellent analyses of 


Washington’s understanding of the purposes 
and methods of the new form of government 
established by the Constitution and of his con- 
ception of the role of the Chief Executive in 
that government. Of particular interest to this 
reviewer are the passages in which Freeman 
gives us clues to Washington’s world-view 
(never systematically articulated by the Presi- 

continued on page 82 
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**A book of enduring importance 
... perilous to ignore.” 
—New York Times Book Review 


Introduction by 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice 
United States Supreme Court 


Foreword by ROBERT G. STOREY, Past President, American Bar Association 


A full account of the greatest criminal 
trial in history — the first to be made of 
the entire proceedings of the Nuremberg 
Trial. The grim story of Hitler’s dicta- 
torship told in dramatic fashion by a man 
who was a daily participant in the prose- 
cution of the Nazi war criminals. 


“... An excellent job—the most complete 
and readable book on the what and why of 
Nuremberg yet published.” 

—Washington Star 


“It is good to have at last the main features 
of these precedent-setting trials presented in a 
manageable volume. ... It is imperative that 
Americans should know their ally — not only 
as he is today, but as he was between 1933 
and 1945.”—Christian Science Monitor 


“Mr. Harris is to be congratulated on pro- 


648 pages $6” ducing a comprehensive analysis with great 
47 illustrations skill.’ —Saturday Review 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dallas, Texas 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most progressive 
and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


UNDER 


SOUTHWESTERN 


STARS 


and THIS SIDE OF HEAVEN 


By Harold P. ‘Hal’ Sinclair 


A new lyrical look at the Southwest in dramatic 
and vigorous blank verse that has a sweep to 
match the breadth of the great land of which 


the poet sings . . 


. plus a group of surging poems 


growing out of the writer’s war experiences and 
afterwards. Two new masculine books of Amer- 
ican poetry combined in one volume. 250 pages. 


$3.50 


SOME RECENT NAYLOR BOOKS 


GHOST GOLD 
By Oren ARNOLD 
Another noted Southwestern writer joins the galaxy of 
Naylor authors with this story of the Lost Dutchman 
Mine. Illustrated. $2.00 


BOWIE'S LOST MINE 
By M. E. Francis 
Adding to the growing legend of James Bowie is this 
story of his search for a lost mine in the San Saba 
Hills of Texas. $2.00 
FIELD FURY 
By Boyce House 
The new Boyce House book — the story of the tensions 
in a town after a great oil boom collapses. $2.75 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF COMFORT IN TEXAS 
By Gutpo E. RANSLEBEN 
phe se ae in the Hill Country. Published for the cen- 
tennial celebration of Comfort, Texas. Illustrated. $6.00 
THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY OF TEXAS 
By J. Lee STAMBAUGH AND LILLIAN J. STAMBAUGH 
The lush and booming “Magic Valley” —a re™ 
documented history and impartial appraisal of 
Valley today. $4.50 
PIONEERING NORTH TEXAS 
By W. Henry MILter 
An historical narrative of the settlement of North 
Texas depicting the character and way of life of those 
first settlers. $4.50 
GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS 
By Dick 
Sagas of towns of yesteryear that are no more. $2.50 


AT 
WRITE FOR 


COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 


A TEXAN’S ANTIC-DOTES 
By Frep J. TARRANT 
Written in Puckish, tongue-in-cheek style by one who 
thoroughly understands and interprets Texans and 
Texas life. $2.50 


TEXAS AND THE FAIR DEAL, 1945-1952 
By SHeparp McKay 
Texas’ participation in and growing dissatisfaction 
with the New Deal-Fair Deal of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, climaxing with the election of Eisenhower. $5.00 


SPANISH MISSIONS OF TEXAS 
By Wavter F. McCaces 
Complete in one volume, the story of the coming of 
the brown-robed Franciscan priests who spearheaded 
civilization in Texas. $2.75 


RED MOON CALLED ME 
By Gertrupe GOLDEN 
Sympathetic memoirs of a school teacher in the Gov- 
ernment Indian Service. $3.00 


EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS 

By Davis SHANKLIN 
Lives and deeds of pioneers who laid the foundation 
of civilization, perpetuated in word-pictures of ad- 
venture and daring. $3.00 


BIG BEND PANORAMA 
By Horace Wi_son Morecocx 
Observations and reflections of a Sul Ross State Col- 
lege ident, whose office window looked out toward 
the Big Bend. $3.00 


ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


918 N. St. Mary's St., P. O. Box 1838 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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The New Conservatism in Europe 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


THE MOMENT we mention the New Con- 
servatism which is now slowly but surely 
shaping up on the European Continent, 
we are faced with the inevitable problem 
of semantics. A conservative, to take this 
term literally, obviously is a person deter- 
mined to “conserve” an existing order if 
not to revive certain values of the near 
past. Thus a Leninist in Stalinist Russia 
could, quite logically, be called a conser- 
vative. Yet it is evident that here we have 
another set of ideas in mind. The “New 
Conservative” is a person who, in an al- 
most pragmatic way, is in search of the 
values upon which were built the relative 
stability and grandeur of the Western 
world in the past and who systematically 
reassembles them in the light of definite 
ethical or religious standards. This does 
not imply a narrow and one-sided quest 
for a specific historical period containing 
“all the answers,” but rather a broad 
thinking in time and space, as well as a 
sovereign outlook. In addition, it involves 
the willingness to learn even from the 
enemy—fas est ab hoste doceri—and the 
acceptance of the fact that our secular 
heresies are rarely wholly wrong, that man 
even in his worst degradation keeps some 
sort of fragmentary wisdom and intuition. 

On the other hand, our New Conserva- 
tism is equally averse to a philosophical 
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relativism; it is out to find and recognize 
real principles and to discover the bright 
thread of sound historical and social de- 
velopment. It is a humanism with religious 
roots. With an innate respect for “things 
organically grown”—a recurrent phrase 
—it will, nevertheless, not hesitate to elim- 
inate aspects of the existing order if they 
prove to be practically or ethically nega- 
tive. The New Conservatism, as one can 
clearly see, is rather a “limited traditional- 
ism with an open mind” trying to bring 
immutable values and a great heritage in- 
to a live union with a changing world. 
The question then is whether the New 
Conservatism is “right,” “left,” or “cen- 
ter.” The abuse of these terms is so great 
that they have almost become meaning- 
less. One often hears it said that the ex- 
treme right and extreme left are “prac- 
tically the same,” that national socialism 
and communism are basically alike. Yet 
extremes never meet; extreme hot and ex- 
treme cold, extreme black and extreme 
white, the point and the infinite line are 
neither identical nor similar. The political 
confusion in Europe really started when 
so-called conservatives espoused the cause 
of nationalism, when the Nazis were 
seated at the extreme right in the Reich- 
stag, and when a certain irresponsible cap- 


italism literally bought its way into sev- 
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eral conservative parties. “Left” and 
“right” in our civilization, after all, are 
old terms with a profound, partly even 
religious, connotation. The left are the 
damned at the Day of Judgment, and the 
“International,” significantly enough, ad- 
dresses itself to the “damned of this 
earth.” In this identification lies an anti- 
Christian sentiment mixed with a Luci- 
ferian pride. But the “damned of this 
earth” exchange their chains only for an- 
other set of fetters, whether they exist in 
the philosophical order of a materialistic 
determinism or whether they assume the 
material character of a party machine 
which means for them unconditional sub- 
jection to a party discipline in prepara- 
tion for the rule of a monolithic state- 
society absolutism. The Left, therefore, 
stands for servitude and coercion, the 
Right for the things which are right ac- 
cording to right and righteousness, and 
this postulates freedom: die Freiheit des 
Christenmenschen if we want a phrase 
from Luther. The issue clearly also lies 
between the material and the spiritual. 
The material world, by and large, is sub- 
ject to iron laws, but the “Spirit blows 
where he willeth.” In this sense, then, the 
New Conservatives stand on the Right if 
not on the extreme Right. 


THERE CAN BE little doubt, then, that the 
New Conservatism represents quite a rad- 
ical departure from the thing which sailed 
under the flag of conservatism in the pe- 
riod from 1870 to 1930. There are close 
ties between the New Conservatism and 
the notions of Burke, vor Stein, Gérres, 
A. v. Miiller, Chateaubriand, E. L. v. Ger- 
lach, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and even 
of Péguy, but very few links with the 
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ideology of De Maistre and almost none 
at all with that of De Bonald or Maurras. 
The New Conservatism is profoundly hos- 
tile to nationalism in its statist as well as in 
its ethnic form, which represents the most 
destructive, the fatal heritage of the 
French Revolution. 

It is, indeed, the nationalist issue which 
can be used as an acid test to distinguish 
the “reactionary” (frequently an Old 
Conservative gone sour) from the New 
Conservative. It was, after all, the inter- 
nationalism of the Left, of the Socialists 
and Communists, of the cosmopolitan lib- 
eral and the “enlightened left-of-center 
progressivist” which drove the genuine 
reactionary into the fold of an equally 
arid nationalism. Here also lies the central 
reason for the tragic fate of the Action 
Francaise movement which had been out- 
lawed by the Catholic church during the 
period from 1926 to 1939 and, signifi- 
cantly enough, had lost the support of the 
Bourbon Pretender, the Comte de Paris. 
Out of sheer spite against the republic 
this group collaborated with the Ger- 
mans during the occupation and its leader, 
Charles Maurras, returned to the faith of 
his childhood only on his deathbed. 

Reaction, as one can see, is merely an a 
priori “no” to whatever the contemporary 
scene and the Zeitgeist may offer. We find 
it reflected in the same negative attitude 
which drove German pseudoconservatism 
(as embodied by the Deutschnationale 
Partei under the leadership of Hugenberg) 
into the arms of the Nazis; it is also the 
same preconceived notion of “conserva- 
tive nationalism” which created such great 
sympathy for Hitler among British Con- 
servatives—for Hitler and even for na- 
tional socialism itself. Since Marxists 
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preached internationalism, nationalism 
was something fine and praiseworthy. The 
fact that national socialism was pro- 
foundly leftish and the German equiva- 
lent of the French Revolution (as Hitler 
and Goebbels had repeatedly pointed out) 
remained hidden from these benighted 
Old Conservatives, who discovered much 
too late that nazism was the methodically 
organized revolt of the masses against 
their elites—Géring’s Rechte Kerle finally 
lording it over the clergy, the nobility, 
the rich, the intellectuals, and the artists, 
groups some of which harbored a consid- 
erable percentage of Jews. It is the exhor- 
tation of St. Stephen, King of Hungary, 
Unius linguae uniusquae moris regnum 
fragile et imbecille est, which lies at the 
very bottom of the great European tradi- 
tion. The nation of a République une et 
indivisible with only one language, cus- 
tom, way of life, race, class, the slogan of 
Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiibrer is entirely 
leftish, entirely totalitarian. It hardly, 
therefore, needs emphasizing that the New 
Conservatives do not think in terms of a 
uniform nation; they are international or, 
if you prefer the expression, suprana- 
tional; their fatherland, if not the world, 
is at least the Occident. And, although 
they may differ among themselves as to 
the exact political structure of a European 
federation, their aim is without exception 
a United Europe, or a christliches Abend- 
land, VOccident chrétien, organically 
' welded together. 

The New Conservatism, naturally, can 
be understood only within the framework 
of postwar continental Europe which is, 
ideologically, almost a complete void. 
With the exception of Christianity in 

general and the Catholic church in par- 
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ticular there is nothing which still rests 
on its foundations. Besides the church 
there is the memory of past glories; these 
add up to two “better lives,” i.e., of by- 
gone times and the existence beyond the 
grave. Still, they do not satisfy the crav- 
ing for an ordered civil society. 

Of course, the rubble-heaps of the 
bankruptcies are still with us: republican- 
ism (as an “ism”) which never could ful- 
fil its promises; democracy to which al- 
most everybody pays lip service but with 
a knowing smirk; the old “anticlerical” 
liberalism which had sawed off the branch 
on which we all sat; Marxism, a whited 
sepulcher in its “social democratic” form 
and so apologetic about its more vigorous 
“‘maximalist” brother, communism, which 
has ceased to be a serpent speaking be- 
guiling words to babes lost in a paradise 
and now has become a huge, pea-brained 
gorilla menacing everybody with a club 
in a war of nerves. The “progressivism” of 
a metaphysically skeptical but materially 
optimistic generation has gone the way of 
all flesh. The slogan of the Swiss daily 
Berner Bund, “Organ of bourgeois pro- 
gressivist liberalism,” is printable only in 
the Helvetic “island” and sounds hopeless- 
ly funny and outdated to any non-Swiss, 
reminding him of grandmother’s days. 

It is true that there are some curious 
remnants of the nineteenth-century spirit 
in France and also among certain Ameri- 
can returnees who have not gone through 
such agonies as the rest of Europe—agon- 
ies which have thrown a cruel and reveal- 
ing light on all the emptiness of “modern” 
(that is, eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury) ideologies and trends. But in the 
rest of Europe there is the table rase which 
the Communists have postulated in the 
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“International.” This wholesale destruc- 
tion, needless to say, extends also to the 
very symbols and traditions. Most middle- 
aged Europeans have experienced a whole 
series of constitutions and political or- 
ders, each change involving new hymns, 
new flags, new coats of arms, new oaths 
of allegiance, new shattered illusions. An 
Austrian who today is fifty years old will 
have gone through four such changes, a 
North Italian through five, a Madrilefo 
through six. In the Paris “Métro” a poster 
of the Soudé Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany can still be seen which shows four 
Mariannes sturdily marching ahead in a 
beeline, while a fifth, small one is coyly 
looking around the corner. “The Repub- 
lics come and go,” the text says, “but the 
Soudé paints stay forever.” 


NO WONDER, therefore, that thoughtful 
Europeans have banded together in order 
to search out a basis for a more lasting, a 
more permanent order. From the very be- 
ginning it was apparent to most of them 
that the past, as it had been, could not and 
should not be restored in its pristine form. 
The mere fact that the ancien régime ac- 
tually had collapsed was a cogent argu- 
ment against restoration pure and simple. 
It was equally evident to them that no or- 
der could expect general support unless it 
provided social justice for all, that no or- 
der—the great, lasting lesson of tyranny 
— is desirable unless it secures liberty. 
The first crystallization points of this 
nascent sensible ideological opposition to 
the present can be discerned as early as the 
end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. The social- 
minded Christian noblemen of that period 
are the real forerunners of the New Con- 
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servatives—names like those of A. de 
Mun, Villeneuve-Bargemont, René La 
Tour du Pin, Liechtenstein, Vogelsang, 
Ketteler come immediately to one’s mind. 
Yet the birth of the New Conservatism 
really took place only when the rise of 
nazism opened up an era of small conspira- 
torial circles in Central Europe. There, for 
the first time in history, clandestine meet- 
ings took place between young conserva- 
tives, representatives of the secretly con- 
tinuing trade unions, and liberal thinkers. 
The tragic losses these groups and circles 
suffered after July 20, 1944, delayed 
their emergence after the war. Yet the in- 
creasing menace of communism, the fail- 
ure of America and Britain to assume a 
true moral leadership, the total inability 
of the Western Allies to understand the 
real nature either of defeated nazism or 
of victorious communism incited the sur- 
viving New Conservatives to renew their 
efforts. Their prestige rose to new heights 
when it became evident that the Western 
Coalition pursued a policy of restoration 
by “reviving” democracy — whereas to 
thinking Europeans there could be no 
doubt that democracy had a chance to 
function only in countries in which it had 
a real tradition (as in Switzerland), or 
where it was tempered with monarchical 
institutions, as in insular or peninsular 
Northern Europe. Republican democracy 
on the true Continent had ended in dis- 
organization or chaos (as in the France 
of 1940) or had undergone its natural 
metamorphosis into dictatorship, military 
or ideological. Even where it “works,” 
democracy in Europe evokes neither en- 
thusiasm nor loyalty. Thus the political 
void is complete. Whatever one sees in 


Europe today southwest of the Nether- 
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lands is of a provisional nature, is merely 
ad hoc, is subject to recall. 

Here, then, lies the historical oppor- 
tunity of the New Conservatives, who are 
a much larger if less well-defined group 
than their rock-ribbed, ossified predeces- 
sors. In Western Germany, Austria, and 
France, it is true, some of them belong to 
the “landowner” category, which, in hu- 
man terms and sociologically, represents 
by no means the same human type in these 
countries as in Southern Italy or Spain. 
These landowners have the advantage of 
possessing large dwellings ideally fitted 
for minor conventions and gatherings. 
The Kreisau-Kreis of the heroic Count 
Helmuth von Moltke centered around 
just such an estate. Yet though the nobil- 
ity sometimes continue to furnish the 
gathering places, they are financially or 
intellectually an element less significant 
than in the days of Old Conservatism. 
The New Conservatives, one must bear 
in mind, today are neither a restricted 
conspiratorial group as they were in the 
Third Reich, nor are they a mass move- 
ment; they form an intellectual agglom- 
eration with a steadily growing prestige, 
with periodicals of their own and a mount- 
ing influence on newspapers and other 
means of mass communication. They are 


well entrenched — among professors as 


well as students—in several universities; 
they are strong among writers and pub- 
licists;+ they have a hold on organized 


* Among the New Conservatives of the Continent who 
have been translated into English 1 would mention Ray- 
mond Aron, Daniel Halevy, Werner Bergengruen, Rein- 
hold Schneider, Nicholas Berdyayev, and, last but not 
least, Ernst Jiinger. Denis de Rougemont is not quite a 
Conservative and Gonzague de Reynold stands between 
the generations. So does (in his views) Aurél Kolnai. 
John A. Lukics I would number among the Americans. 
It is obvious that the vast majority of these authors have 
never been translated into English. 
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circles and study groups publishing infor- 
mation sheets; they get the support of a 
certain part of the clergy, Catholic as 
well as Protestant; they easily intercom- 
municate across the borders. There are vis- 
ible threads spun between Madrid, Lisbon, 
Paris, Berne, Munich, Fribourg, Brussels, 
Milan, London, Salzburg, Santander, 
Hamburg, and even London. There is, on 
the other hand, little if any connection 
with Scandinavia, Greece, or, most unfor- 
tunately, with North America. 

All in all, these New Conservatives are 
a lively lot, definitely on the intellectual 
side, with artistic interests, comprising the 
upper and the middle classes and extend- 
ing into the less articulate lower social 
layers as a “mood” rather than as a con- 
crete movement or conviction. What they 
say in theoretical terms is not infrequently 
echoed in a much simpler form among 
the working classes or the peasantry. No 
wonder, because they after all represent 
the mainstream of the European tradition. 
And they are emphatically not “over age.” 
Only in France do we find among the New 
Conservatives an articulate leadership of 
men above the age of sixty. Elsewhere the 
New Conservatives in the limelight are 
mostly between the ages of thirty-five and 
fifty-five. 

The New Conservatives in France, one 
must admit, are in a more delicate and 
difficult position than those in any other 


. country. Some of them are still under the 


spell of the Action Francaise ideology and 
have made efforts to achieve a synthesis 
between the classic religious skepticism of 
France and their own brand of traditional- 
ism. Others again have emancipated them- 
selves from all Maurrassian influences and 
have sought orientation toward such 


thinkers as the oddly isolated René Gué- 
non, Gabriel Marcel (philosophically a 
Christian “existentialist” but politically a 
conservative antidemocrat), or Gustave 
Thibon, a “peasant philosopher.” The lat- 
ter is the discoverer of Simone Weil, who 
in her last phase came very near to theism, 
but not to a Catholic New Conservatism. 
There is also the whole group around 
Fédération, a monthly promoting the New 
Conservatism in a Christian and European 
direction. 

Yet neither the (frequently pagan) 
French Old Conservatives nor the New 
Conservatives enjoy much popular echo, 
because the picture of the French Revolu- 
tion still forms an integral part of French 
folklore and of French popular mythol- 
ogy. To make matters worse, there is the 
conservative rift over the events of 1940- 
44. The Darnand-Doriot-Laval type of 
collaboration was a leftist affair, but the 
Pétain issue continues to be a lively one, 
and a few of the New Conservatives are 
(or, rather, recently have been) de Gaul- 
lists. Among the Pétainist group the 
monthly Ecrits de Paris is the most sig- 
nificant publication, while Rivarol and 
Carrefour are taking a similar tack and 
Aspects de la France is still pursuing the 
old Action Francaise course with rare 
venom and tenacity. In these sterile cir- 
cles the old nationalism, anti-European- 
ism, and Germanophobia continue to live. 
On top of all the difficulties encountered 
by the New Conservatives there is a def- 
inite leftist tendency among French intel- 
lectual Catholics who control some of the 
best Catholic and Christian periodicals. 
We are thinking here of Témoignage 
Chrétien, Esprit, Vie Intellectuelle. This 
distinctly leftist trend is a psychological 
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aftermath of the Dreyfus Case. One of its 
strongest, if unavowed and subconscious, 
motives is the fear that Catholics once 
more might rally to causes which in the 
light of truth, justice, equity, and all the | 
other virtues must be censured and con- 
demned. This lack of a more general 
Catholic support is painfully felt by the 
French New Conservatives. Everywhere 
else Christian collaboration is very much 
in evidence, but in France the dead weight 
of the Maurrassian past still has its re- 
tarding effects. In the French Protestant 
camp the situation is not unsimilar. 

In the Germanies, on the other hand, 
the Christian background of the New 
Conservatism is strongly in evidence. 
Without an acceptance of Divine Revela- 
tion the rank and file of the German New 
Conservatives see no way of constructing 
a better future or even of establishing a 
coherent and morally coactive system of 
political, social, or personal ethics. No 
wonder, therefore, that the New Conser- 
vatives in the Germanies are profoundly 
interested in Catholic-Protestant collabo- 
ration and, ultimately, in Reunion. The 
New Conservatism of the Germanies is a 
joint Catholic-Protestant affair and the 
annual meetings of the Abendlandische 
Akademie in Eichstatt prove this suffi- 
ciently. The same spirit pervades the whole 
Abendlindische Aktion which organizes 
the Eichstatt meetings and its monthly 
review — Neues Abendland. Thus New 
Conservative thought appears not only in 
the Catholic Rheinischer Merkur (read by 
many Lutherans) but also in Christ und 
Welt (a Lutheran weekly read by many a 
Catholic) , in the publications of the Prot- 
estant Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag (which 
is not averse to Catholic authors), and in 
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those of the Catholic Schnell und Steiner 
and Otto Miiller publishing companies 
(which sponsor Lutheran writers). There 
is also a broad, vaguely “leftist” trend in 
German Christendom, but it is less well 
defined than its French counterpart; it is 
less fanatical, less “authoritarian” because 
it is sentimental rather than rational. 
There are curious interpenetrations rarely 
found in France.” 

These interpenetrations, in a way, are 
natural since the New Conservatism is 
strictly nonclerical, and because the New 
Conservatives have learned a great deal 
not only from the Marxist critique of 
bourgeois capitalist society, but also from 
the Liberals. Just as there are today New 
Conservatives, there also are today New 
Liberals, and the difference between the 
two is often so negligible that it is difficult 
to place some persons with absolute cer- 
tainty in the right pigeonhole. Learning 
from Marxist criticism does not necessar- 
ily involve the adoption of Marxist pan- 
aceas for social or economic ills, and it 
does not prevent us from calling the New 
Conservative a “liberal” (or a “libertar- 
ian”) in the broader and more original 
sense of the term. This, needless to say, 
does not mean that the New Conserva- 
tive is a convert to the Manchester School, 
which is equally rejected by the New Lib- 
eral—who, on account of its negative his- 
torical connotations, is not too happy 
about that label either. All this is not sur- 
prising if we bear in mind that the New 
Conservative who has gone through the 
terrible school of tyranny has a far more 


* It would be a great error to believe that the Jewish 
element is alien to either the Old or the New Conserva- 
tism. Some Jewish thinkers ultimately accepted Chris- 
tianity, like Disraeli, Stahl, Hermann Borchardt, Kolnai, 


Somary, René Schwob; others—like Uriel Birnbaum, 


Hans J. Schoeps, Raymond Aron, Robert Aron—did not. 
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profound appreciation of liberty than his 
Old Conservative forerunner. The New 
Liberal, on the other hand, has found out 
that the materialistic and relativistic prin- 
ciples of his forebears destroyed rather 
than fostered liberty. He is again looking 
to religious sources, as does F. A. von 
Hayek or W. Répke. It is highly signifi- 
cant that Répke, who is a professing 
Christian with a Protestant background, 
should see in the social encyclicals of the 
popes rather than in The Wealth of Na- 
tions the wisdom one needs for a sound 
economy. Not only does he go right back 
to the religious origins of freedom and hu- 
manism, but he also sees in a mixed gov- 
ernment with a preferably monarchical 
head,* radical decentralization, and a cer- 
tain restraint of the democratic dogma the 
road leading away from serfdom. In all 
these matters his views are not unlike 
those of his friend Luigi Einaudi, Italy’s 
Liberal president, or of Alexander Riistow, 
his brilliant and still active forerunner. 
The antisocialism of the New Conser- 
vatives, it is important to bear in mind, 
does not call for an antilabor attitude. 
Neo-Conservatives and Neo-Liberals alike 
see a real problem in the satisfaction of 
the worker’s human needs. The successful 
Soziale Marktwirtschaft (the “social- 
minded free economy”—as advertised by 
the German entrepreneurs) does not auto- 
matically solve the “existential” problem 
of the worker who is called upon to enter 
into a new relationship with his factory. 
It is true that German “capital” is split 
wide open on the question of co-manage- 
ment (as, indeed, are the Socialists them- 
selves), but the attention given to the 


* During World War II Répke wrote a memorandum 
for the Allies in which he proposed the restoration of a 
German monarchy under the Wittelsbach dynasty. 


question of a sound worker-management- 
factory relationship is perhaps a step in 
the right direction. The profit-sharing 
program of the Duisburger Kupferhiitte 
Company may or may not be a way toa 
better future, but it is significant that this 
blueprint, now put into practice, has been 
warmly applauded by the Abendlandische 
Aktion—which, like all other New Con- 
servative groups or movements, stands 
for Entproletarisierung and Verpersénli- 
chung. The French patronat, in this re- 
spect, is far behind its German competi- 
tors, but considerable headway has been 
made even in France in the co-operation 
of Neo-Liberals and Neo-Conservatives. 
A man like Louis Rougier (significantly 
the man who in 1940 acted as an inter- 
mediary between Pétain and Churchill), 
an economist, philosopher, and political 
scientist, stands squarely in both camps. 


ALL THIs brings up the question of the 
affinities between the New Conservatives 
and specific political parties. There is, first 
of all, no desire whatsoever on the part of 
the New Conservatives to form political 
parties of their own. The political situa- 
tion on the Continent is chaotic enough as 
it is. The New Conservative, as a matter 
of principle, does not believe in political 
parties and prefers to infiltrate existing 
parties, to gain key intellectual and polit- 
ical positions, to influence the younger 
generation. The present system of popu- 
lar representation, the New Conservatives 
feel, should be reconstructed on entirely 
different lines. They realize only too well 
what ideological dynamite is contained in 
the plurality of political parties on the 
Continent. They realize, too, that this is 


a situation which has led to anarchy, to 
dry rot and eventual conquest by a well- 
organized totalitarian enemy—or to the 
rise of a home-grown dictator, heading a 
mass party and talking “democratese.” 
Lucky those countries, they say, who 
merely have military dictatorship of a 
nonideological, and, therefore, nontotali- 
tarian character. Yet it is evident that the 
New Conservatives, under the circum- 
stances, feel that they have to direct their 
attention to specific parties, and among 
these the various “Christian Democratic 
Parties” of Germany, Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg apparently are 
preferred. The case of France is different. 
The MRP in its majority is too obviously 
left-of-center, and New Conservatism 
there has found its thought more fre- 
quently reflected among the members of 
the Liberal Party (PRL), the RPF, and, 
above all, the Indépendants. Still, the 
Christian Democratic Parties, whether in 
their naiveté about the hard facts of Euro- 
pean life they realize it or not, can at times 
be faced with the distasteful dilemma of 
either abdicating in face of a Red ma- 
jority or frankly denying democratic 
principles by establishing a minority dic- 
tatorship. Dollfuss, in 1934, was con- 
fronted by these painful alternatives. A 
formula has not yet been found for squar- 
ing the principles of justice and liberty 
with the unconditional demand for ma- 
jority rule, especially if it becomes certain 
that the enemy will destroy the demo- 
cratic framework and, once he is in full 
control, will terminate the democratic 
process. The young editors of an aggres- 
sive Catholic paper in Rome who in 
March, 1948, had just declared that they 
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would vote for the Democristiani on 
April eighteenth, also gave me to under- 
stand that they would not yield to the 
Red Bloc were it to win in the election. 
“We would take our rosaries and subma- 
chine guns,” they exclaimed with convic- 
tion, “then we'll retire to the rooftops and 
shoot it out!” The defense of liberty, as 
one sees, may involve the rejection of the 
democratic dogma. Here also lies the real 
guilt of Germany’s Old Conservatives 
who after January, 1933, lacked the cour- 
age to continue their unpopular dictator- 
ship without general backing and in face 
of the totalitarian majority’s threats. 
The political affinities of the New Con- 
servatives indeed vary from country to 
country. In Germany they sympathize 
not only with the CDU but, occasionally 
and in spite of its anticlerical undertones, 
also with the Free Democratic Party, and 
with the German Party; in Austria the 
New ,Conservatives have ties with the 
People’s Party and with a minority group 
within the ranks of the Independents; in 
Italy they have connections not only with 
the Democristiani, but also with the Lib- 
erals and the Monarchists; in Holland with 
the Anti-Revolutionaries, but not with 
the Liberals. Yet what separates them in a 
sense from all parties is their profound dis- 
trust of democracy, i.e., of political equal- 
ity and majority rule. Democracy is op- 
posed to their thinking because it con- 
flicts with their hankering after quality, 
their emphasis on knowledge, experience, 
and wisdom, their vivid memory of the 
repeated perversion of a democracy into 
tyranny, their conviction that one has to 
respect local traditions and things organ- 
ically grown, an attitude which ties in 
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with their belief that the political genius 
of every nation has seriously to be consid- 
ered. In the minds of the New Conserva- 
tives the desperate efforts to recast the 
true Continent in the image of Anglo- 
Saxonry have bitterly failed and will con- 
tinue to do so. Needless to say, in this re- 
spect they sometimes come close to the 
New Liberals. A hundred years ago the 
Liberals worshiped Adam Smith, Spencer, 
J. S. Mill, and Bentham, while the nine- 
teenth-century Conservatives devoured 
De Maistre, Bonald, Carlyle, Cortés, and 
C. L. von Haller. Today the New Liberals 
as well as the New Conservatives are liv- 
ing on a common diet of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Acton, Burckhardt, Vinet, 
Répke, Hayek, Dawson, Jouvenel, Mar- 
tini, and Somary. 

It should never be forgotten that our 
European higher education in its final in- 
tellectual implications is fiercely anti- 
democratic—though this is scarcely real- 
ized by the average European himself. The 
first-rate European minds who believed or 
still believe in democracy are as scarce as 
were America’s Founding Fathers who ac- 
cepted the democratic faith. They prob- 
ably can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Democracy, outside of Switzer- 
land, is, more or less, a myth of the half- 
educated, and even the Great Swiss were 
(and still are) consistent antidemocrats. 
It suffices here, perhaps, to name Burck- 
hardt, Bachofen, Haller, Bluntschli, Vi- 
net, Constant, Amiel, and De Reynold. 


No wonder, then, that the New Conserva- 


tives with their emphasis on elites are anti- 
democratic, though unlike their conserva- 
tive nineteenth-century precursors they 
all believe in the necessity of some sort of 
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popular representation as an indispensa- 
ble element of good government. In this 
they clearly follow a medieval tradition, 
asserting that every absolutism is wrong— 
a royal tyranny no less than a parliament- 
ary despotism. They are fully aware of 
the fact that the threat today comes less 
from crowned rulers than from popular 
leaders in parliaments which have, as the 
saying goes, the “power to do everything 
except to change a man into a woman.” 

This rejection of a soulless, even if ef- 
ficient, completely arbitrary rule from 
above strictly controlling all means of 
public opinion still does not make the New 
Conservatives enemies of a limited, though 
factual, monarchy in which the ruler has a 
real responsibility and truly shares in gov- 
ernmental duties. Democracy, after hav- 
ing made its first appearance in antiquity, 
has had rather uninspiring revivals and 
dismal failures in the last 160 years of 
European history; it certainly will not 
strike most Europeans as a particularly 
modern or “progressive” form of govern- 
ment. It was monarchy which led Europe 
out of the Dark Ages and in steep ascend- 
ancy, finally, provided it with the emi- 
nent position in the world which it con- 
tinued to hold up until World War I. It is 
after 1918 that we see the nose dive, the 
rapid decay under republicanism, democ- 
racy, and totalitarian tyranny, the natural 
result of betraying one’s own political 
genius in servile imitation of the victor’s 
political pattern. 

In this respect the New Conservatives 
are by no means tied to a dead weight, yet 
they know that the difficulty of a return 
to monarchy lies in the psychological fact 
that this form of government everywhere, 


except perhaps in France, appears as the 
Golden Age, and Golden Ages to most of 
us do not seem likely to come back. To 
almost everybody the advantage Italy had 
over Germany in defeat—a king who 
could arrest a dictator—appears as evi- 
dent as the advantage of a well-established 
monarchy, as in Japan, over a “quasi- 
legitimate” one as in Italy. Still, monarch- 
ists can be found everywhere, even in the 
most unexpected quarters, and it can be 
said without danger of refutation that the 
idea of monarchy merely needs reactiva- 
tion... which could happen in any crit- 
ical period.* At the moment the idea is 
inert; it “sleeps,” but nevertheless it is 
“present.” A recent Gallup Poll in Ger- 
many showed the monarchists to be a 
group larger than either the “Republic- 
ans” or the “Don’t Knows.” In Italy the 
referendum of 1946 has shown that the 
vast majority of the non-Reds are mon- 
archists. Curiously enough it is the sparsely 
surviving republicanism which defends it- 
self with sentimental notions, while mon- 
archists propagate their ideas with strictly 
rational arguments—and herein they au- 
tomatically meet with the New Conserva- 
tives, who, on the Continent, have a lean- 
ing toward systematic ideology. In this 
and in other respects they differ consider- 
ably from their cousins across the Channel 
and the ocean, who definitely are “anti- 
ideological.” Monarchism as an ism, nat- 
urally, does not exist. The rational defense 
of monarchical government, on the other 
hand, usually rests on the definition of the 


* As, for instance, in Algeria in November, 1942, when 
monarchy (with the grudging support of the Radical 
Socialists) became almost a fait accompli. The mad ac- 
tion of young Bonnier la Chapelle, who assassinated Ad- 
miral Darlan, destroyed the scheme at the last moment. 
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nature of man.° It even works with no- 
tions taken from psychoanalysis and puts 
the main stress on arguments relating to 
the preservation of liberty, whose very 
symbol today is the crown and not the 
geometric signs of the totalitarians. 

Yet outside of Italy the monarchists, 
with the express wish of the pretenders, 
are as little inclined to establish political 
parties as the New Conservatives them- 
selves. They are both “antiparty.” They 
both receive impetus from the party-tired- 
ness not only of the intellectuals, but also 
of the masses. New Conservatives and 
monarchists are equally “anticlass,” and 
they favor the revival and redefinition of 
estates (corporations, Sténde), taking 
the expressions in a modernized meaning. 
“Classes” in several countries are, by now, 
dead and meaningless. North of the Alps 
we can see skilled workers—“proletarians” 
in the Marxist parlance—who are finan- 
cially far better off than college profes- 
sors or high civil servants. Another census 
in Germany proved that the average voter 
for the Socialist Party—which, after all, 
still clings to the-old revolutionary sym- 
bols—has a higher income than the typical 
CDU voter. In “retarded” countries like 
France or Italy the classes, in the narrow 
sense of the term, still survive, and thus 
the radically Marxist character of much 


® Reinhold Schneider, a “timeless conservative,” in his 
political drama Der Kronprinz (1948) wrote the fol- 
lowing lines of dialogue between a demo-totalitarian 
rabble-rouser and a monarchist, debating the royalist 
sentiment of the masses: 
RUDOLF: Die Menschen wissen das nicht auszu- 
driicken, 
Doch suchen sie’s. 
VOSS: Auch jetzt? Auch jetzt? 
Ich frage Fiir jetzt und hier. 
RUDOLF: Der Mensch ist jetzt und hier 
Was er von Anfang war. 
Schneider is, aside from Schréder and Hesse, Germany’s 
leading “poetic writer.” His collected works were pub- 
lished in 1953. 
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of the political scene continues to be in 
evidence; but even this situation will not 
last much longer. Hence the “vertical” 
stratification of society is almost inevita- 


ble. 


THE NEW CONSERVATIVES, then, are much 
more than a debating society and less than 
a party. They are an important but not an 
easily defined group. Still, they do repre- 
sent some sort of “movement” operating 
from higher to lower layers, animated by 
a hard core of “ideologists,” and with a 
following of “fellow-travelers.” They 
share with the Old Conservatives their 
predilection for monarchy, but are free 
from the nationalist deviation; they are 
staunchly antisocialist, but by no means 
antilabor (which attitude they consider a 
vulgarity—noblesse oblige!) ; they are lib- 
erals and think in European terms; they 
are tolerant toward democracy on the rare 
occasions when they feel an assurance that 
it will not degenerate into an anonymous 
mobocracy. They are convinced that good 
government is an art and still consider 
Plato’s broad demand for a “philosopher- 
king” an issue which cannot be ignored. 
They stand for quality, continuity, re- 
sponsibility, personality. They do not be- 
lieve that if millions, every fourth year, 
drop a marked little piece of paper into 
an urn, the dignity and the happiness of 
the individual human person will thereby 
be salvaged. After all, the writer of anony- 
mous letters is rarely highly esteemed in 
Christendom. It is also all right and even 
a necessity to be ruled by laws, but it is 
the height of folly to ignore the fact that 
laws must be administered by specific hu- 
man beings. And the person and quality 
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of those administering the laws do matter. 

The strength of the New Conservatives 
lies in the fact that their notions create 
an echo among the masses, and that they 
have a brilliant array of authors, thinkers, 
and artists in their midst. They can, more- 
over, claim as sympathizers many persons 
in eminent political and administrative 
positions. Yet the New Conservatives have 
weaknesses, too. Their great temptation 
is the “I told you so” attitude, which is 
almost irresistible in face of the monu- 
mental failure of the “progressivists.” It 
took fourteen centuries to destroy the 
ancien régime, but the rule of the ““Com- 
mon Man” ended within half a generation 
in a holocaust of delirious horror. The 
main fault of the surviving Old Conserva- 
tives lay precisely in the fact that they 
were magnificent in their criticisms—but 
only in their criticisms. Cleverness is not 
enough. There is a suicidal quality to the 
“Modern Age” which only the very sim- 
ple-minded will overlook, but Cassandras 
in prospect or retrospect are never popular 
and only rarely constructive. 

The second weakness of the New Con- 
servatives may be found in the monopoly 
of their position. There are few brains left 
on the Continent that measure up to 
them, who could debate with them. Here 
lies a definite danger of cocksureness and 
“inbreeding.” Even the minds who, in 
theory, could effectively contradict them 
have become silent in face of their actual 
failure. A “failure of nerves,” Professor 
Sidney Hook would say, but it is more 
than that. The ruins of our cities, the bes- 
tialities committed in their last fratricidal 
war by all three linear descendants of the 
French Revolution—International Com- 
munists, National Socialists, Democratic 
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Nationalists — have reduced the “mod- 
ern” ideas ad absurdum. Wherever they 
survive, they rule either as in the East 
by brute force, or as in the West by arti- 
ficial shots in the arm from across the 
Atlantic. Europeans are now slowly begin- 
ning to take stock of themselves, and they 
come to conclusions similar to those of 
American tourists who realize that with- 
out the monuments left by the Crown and 
the Crozier, it would not be worth paying 
a nickel to see the Old World. In other 
words, we have intelligently to revert to 
sources in order to reconstruct our state, 
our society, our lives. 

The third weakness of our New Con- 
servatives lies in their frequent ignorance 
of America. Here the main guilt must be 
attributed to America herself, since the 
picture of a purely technological land of 
“healthy young barbarians” is one assidu- 
ously propagated by so many Americans. 
The sooner this mythological picture of 
America, drawn by Walt Whitman no 
less than by Edgar Guest, is radically elimi- 
nated, the better it will be for all of us. 
There is so much the New Conservatives 
could learn from America — from the 
writings of the Founding Fathers to the 
works of Melville, Henry Adams, William 
Graham Sumner, and their contemporary 
epigones. Of course, there are difficulties 
in building any bridge between conserva- 
tives of the New World and the Old. The 
American conservative tradition follows 
the east-to-west grain of the country, and 
it was always American leftism which 
looked in evil fascination toward Europe. 
Only too often it was the very enthusiasm 
of the Left for the “decadent” but not un- 
original Old World spawning a great va- 
riety of “unorthodox” and “controv- 
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ersial” ideas which turned American con- 
servatives in the opposite direction—to 
isolation if not to Eastern Asia. Nor can 
the man so frequently passing for a con- 
servative in the United States—the ossi- 
fied Manchesterite (but still all out for 
protective tariffs), the narrow nationalist 
with unmistakable racialist undertones, 
the economic monomaniac (truly an in- 
verted Marxist!) motivated by a genuine 
hatred for labor and displaying a some- 
what inquisitorial attitude in matters of 
thought control—serve as an embank- 


The Lover 


ment for the bridge to come. Not even 
Europe’s Old Conservative would under- 
stand or appreciate him. It is the genuine 
New Conservatism of America, conscious 
of the supremacy of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual over the material and commer- 
cial, which, in time, might act as a true 
ambassador between the two worlds. It is 
this New Conservatism which might as- 
sume the role of a mediator between two 
Continents eager to reconquer their real 
genius—which is that of a free, generous, 
and humanistic Christian civilization. 
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Twenty years later he is seen to sympathize 

with spinsters and all the sparsely loved, 

to rainwet kittens, of milk the hot purveyor, 

and dreams innocently of descending doves 

nesting in his armpits, roosting on neck and crotch, 
the Prince Mishkin, the Christ of cruel modernity. 


Goes, after work, out of his weary way 

with well meant marigolds for the tumored woman. 
Children with slingshots stone him nevertheless. 

It is too late for kindness, the autopsy will show 
like Whitman’s, big as an egg, some cancerous gland 
that hurt him into gentleness. It is too late 


for saints after such explanations. (We understand 
you, pear-smeared Augustine, insane St. Francis, 
lesbian Joan). The arrangement of these atoms 

is a green mirage over tarantula traps. And yet, 

O before we are unsocketed and charred, 

forgive his love, however he deceived. 
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Between the Comanche and the Rattlesnake 


J. FRANK DOBIE > 


Drawings by HAL STORY 


“GO AND CATCH a falling star,” and I will 
tell you who, where, and when began the 
story of a man caught between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. According to a 
Buddhist fable, no doubt hoary before 
Buddha’s advent in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, an enraged beast—some say 
a lion, some say a rhinoceros—was chasing 
a man across a plain when they came to 
a tree growing out of a wide and long- 
abandoned well. The man leaped to its 
branches and was safe from the beast, but, 
looking down, he saw a dragon at the 
bottom of the well. It was champing its 
jaws toward him in such fierce anger that 
fire blazed out of its eyes, mouth, and nos- 
trils all. 

The man grasped two branches of the 
tree, one in either hand, and planted his 
feet against the tree trunk at a kind of 
hump or knot. Then he saw four serpents 
darting out their heads from a hollow 
place in the tree trunk right at his feet. He 
looked up and he saw locusts, white and 
black, eating into the tree branches that 
he grasped so firmly. In time they were 
bound to fall. Then he noticed honey from 
a bee colony farther up the tree dripping 
on leaves within reach of his tongue. He 
licked the honey and found it sweet and 
forgot the raging beast at the edge of the 
well, the fiery dragon at the bottom, the 
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threatening serpents at his feet, and the 
locusts cutting away his supports. “Now 
those who are dissolved in the seductive 
love of the world are like unto this man.”* 

No moral is attached to any of the di- 
lemmas of an American frontiersman 
shrinking between a rattlesnake about to 
strike on one hand and an Indian reaching 
for his scalp on the other. Varying stories 
that embody this dilemma are all told as 
fact. All come to the desperate situation 
without concern for rightness or wrong- 
ness, without one look into the Hamlet- 
deep well that every man covers up, with- 
out intimation of the complexities of hu- 
man existence that are the stuff of litera- 
ture. Repetition of violence and sensation 
divorced from those complexities wears 
them barren—and this may be a commen- 
tary on the mass of literature dealing with 
frontier life. Nevertheless, the repeated 
dilemmas between rattlesnake and scalper 
add up to a little saga. One might be 
tempted to call it the New World’s Scylla 
and Charybdis, only no motive beyond 
that of a worm’s instinct for life, no choice 


1 Baralam and Yewaseff, Being the Ethiopic Version 
of « Christianized Recension of the Buddhist Legend of 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva, trans. and ed. Sir E. 
A. Wallis Budge (London: Cambridge University Press, 
1923), pp. 82-83. In A Confession, the Gospel in Brief, 
and What I Believe, by Leo Tolstoy, trans. with Intro- 
duction by Aylmer Maude (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1940), pp. 20-21, another version of the fable is 
made to exemplify a condition in Tolstoy’s life. 
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arising from his own dualities are given to 
the man fixed on the ground between 


THE EARLIEST of these dilemmas that I 
have encountered was beyond the west- 
ernmost settlement of Virginia years 
before the American Revolution. I have 
been unable to establish the date, but the 
frontiersman involved, Charles Lewis, died 
about 1775. He came of desperate ances- 
try, his father having killed another land- 
lord in Ireland, over property, before 
emigrating to America with his family 
and tenants. He settled in western Vir- 
ginia, where he and his sons became noted 
Indian-fighters. Of all the family, Charles 
was the most noted. Physical bravery was 
—and is—a commou virtue; Charles 
Lewis had, in addition to bravery, quick 
wit, clear head, and cool understanding. 
One time while he was scouting alone 
ahead of a band of frontiersmen out to 
quell Indians, they ambushed him. He 
could kill one, but thought he might save 
his life by surrendering. The Indians took 
his hat, shoes, and most of his clothes, 
bound his arms behind him, and began 
driving and leading him to their own 
faraway camps. They often abused him, 
but he bided his time. As the distance be- 
tween them and possible rescuers increased, 
they became less vigilant, and one day 
while they were on the edge of a cliff over- 
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Scylla-necked rattlesnake and Charyb- 
disian vortex awaiting a scalpless skull. 


looking a mountain torrent about twenty 
feet below, deep in woods and underbrush, 
he by a violent effort broke the cords 
binding his arms and leaped. 

Instantly he was out of their sight, but 
yelling captors came hot behind. At one 
point one of them might have lanced 
him or shot an arrow into him, but their 
aim seemed to be to take him alive, and 
again he got out of sight. While he was 
leaping a long fallen tree in a dense thicket 
he was tripped by briars and fell face to 
the ground on the other side. Already out 
of breath, he was for a short time uncon- 
scious. When he regained consciousness 
he heard his enemies right at hand and at 
the same time heard the muffled rattling 
of a rattlesnake that was coiled and reared 
“so near his face that its fangs were with- 
in a few inches of his nose.” 

If he moved, the movement could be- 
tray him to the Indians and also would 
probably make the rattler strike. If the 
Indians heard the rattling, would they 
not take it as a sign of an intruder, as a 
deer in the Rocky Mountains takes the cry 
of a Steller’s jay? Whether they heard 
it or not, Lewis controlled his nerves 
against the slightest quivering. He barely 
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breathed as he “lay looking death in the 
eye.” Tall weeds as well as bushes and 
briars were all around him. He was aware 
of three Indians passing over the great 
fallen tree several feet away from his hid- 
den body. 

After they could no longer be heard 
and while he continued in his frozen 
position, though he could not know 
whether the Indians had gone on or 
were, like animals lying in wait for 
prey, keeping motionless and silent, the 
rattlesnake uncoiled and, “passing directly 
over his body,” disappeared in the rank 
growth. Lewis heard the Indians again, 


THE MOST DRAMATIC of all encounters 
between trail drivers and horseback In- 
dians was in 1867 on the Goodnight-Lov- 
ing Trail, which led from Palo Pinto 
County, Texas, to Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico. The episode has been told many 
times. 

Charles Goodnight, thirty-one years 
old, and Oliver Loving, fifty-four, were 
partners on this drive. They had a fight 
with Comanches soon after setting out 
from their home range and lost 160 head 
of cattle to them; at Horsehead Crossing 
on the Pecos they lost 300 more to more 
Comanches. After they had trailed up the 
Pecos several days, free from Indians, Lov- 
ing, with One-Armed Bill Wilson as 
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but they were farther off. He lay there a 
while relaxing and feeling thankful for 
deliverance from immediate danger. He 
had eaten little for days, and when he 
roused, hunger gnawed at all his vitals. 
After he had made his long, slow way 
home, unshod, unarmed, without knife, 
flint, or fire, living mostly on roots and 
frogs, he said that in the first rage of 
hunger he thought how good rattlesnake 
meat is to an empty belly but would 
rather have died than make a meal of the 
snake that doubly saved his life—first, by 
not striking and, then, by keeping him 
motionless.” 


escort, rode on ahead to see about contracts 
with army beef-buyers. 

They rode a night, rested a day, and 
rode another night without any sign of 
Indians. Then Loving decided they were 
being unnecessarily cautious and had as 
well ride in daylight. That afternoon, fol- 
lowing high ground out from the Pecos, 
they saw a horde of Comanches rushing 
toward them. After a four-mile run they 
got under the river bank among sand 
dunes, weeds, and cane. The Indians soon 
had their horses. One bullet entered Lov- 
ing’s side and another broke an arm. 


* The main source for this account is Warren Wild- 
wood’s Adventures of Early Settlers (Philadelphia, 1861), 
pp. 223-28. The factual skeleton of the story is in 
Joseph A. Waddell’s Annals of Augusta County, Virginia 
(Richmond, 1886), p. 50. 
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Now they were against the bank, out 
of sight and shot of Indians from above 
and hidden by the cane and other growth 
from the Indians who had followed them 
down to the lower bed of the river. 

In 1926 I spent three days and nights 
with Colonel Goodnight, then ninety 
years old, on his ranch, interviewing him. 
My old manuscript quotes Goodnight as 
follows: 


For hours Wilson and Loving hugged the 
ground. One Indian more daring than the 
others began creeping towards them, parting 
the weeds and cane ahead of him with a long 
spear. Wilson saw the shaking cane and pre- 
pared to greet him. He knew that the moment 
he shot, the whole pack would rush forward. 
He waited. 

Then a giant rattler, disturbed by the ad- 
vancing spear, began to whir, at the same time 
sidling towards the concealed men but looking 
at the Indian. The Indian retreated and the rat- 
tlesnake passed unharmed almost over Wilson’s 
leg. Neither man moved a muscle. 


Goodnight, by the time I saw him, had 
been interviewed by other writers and had 
had accounts of some of his trail-driving 
experiences published under his own 
name. In some of these accounts the rat- 
tlesnake is not even mentioned. 

One-Armed Bill Wilson provided a 
“Narrative” for that meaty anthology of 
personal accounts entitled The Trail 
Drivers of Texas (Bandera, Texas, 1920). 
These are his words as printed: 


An Indian with a long lance came crawling 
along, parting the weeds with his lance as he 
came, and just about the time I had determined 
to pull the trigger, he scared up a big rattle- 
snake, The snake came out rattling, looking 
back at the Indian, and coiled up right near us. 
The Indian, who still had not seen us, evi- 
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dently got scared at the rattlesnake and turned 
back. 


In J. Evetts Haley’s biography of Good- 
night (1936), based on various sources in 
addition to Goodnight’s relations, the rat- 
tlesnake acts in accordance with the pre- 
ceding accounts. Madeline Meyercord, 
great-granddaughter of Oliver Loving, 
wrote a sketch on him for the Southwest 
Review (Spring, 1936), based partly on 
family tradition, that leaves the rattle- 
snake unmentioned. 

But imagination is always wanting the 
rider to hang over the very edge of the 
precipice before he escapes falling to 
death. Imagination is always wanting the 
clock to strike twelve—“the knell that 
summons thy soul to heaven or to hell.” 
One of the trail hands with Goodnight 
and Loving on that drive was H. C. Hol- 
loway. In 1895, while Holloway was liv- 
ing in Fort Worth, one of the landmark 
books chronicling cattle history, Histori- 
cal and Biographical Record of the Cattle 
Industry and Cattlemen of Texas and 
Adjacent Territory, was published. A 
sketch on Oliver Loving in this book in- 
cludes a rather long and wordy account by 
Holloway, which he probably did not 
write. Here is Holloway on the rattlesnake: 

Firing by the Indians had ceased and 
all was quiet. Loving had lost much blood 
and was growing faint. Wilson, with legs 
drawn up, was lying on his armless side, 
grasping his six-shooter in his one hand. 
After a long time of stillness they heard 
a stirring in the cane fifteen or twenty 
feet away. The sounds seemed to be made 
by an Indian crawling toward them with 
a spear. Then they heard the loud rattling 
of what had to be a big rattlesnake. 
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The stirring in the cane ceased, but the 
rattling came nearer, and then the rattler 
crawled into view. Both Wilson and Lov- 
ing remained absolutely still. If either 
stirred the cane tops, the waiting Indian 
might find his target. The rattlesnake 
came on and “coiled itself up in the lap 
of Wilson, its head not more than twelve 
inches from Wilson’s face.” 

Shortly after this the hidden men heard 
the Indian receding. Again all was still, 
including the rattler. After a while Wil- 
son “began moving his upper knee 
slightly, until he saw the snake turn its 
attention towards his knee.” Soon it be- 
gan to crawl off “around his knee, across 
his feet,” and then into the cane. 

In her book Nimety-four Years in 
Jack County (1949), Ida Lasater Huck- 
abay adds some variations to the story 
as recollected from Goodnight’s talk at 
the home of his mother, Mrs. Sheek, and 
also from what Mrs. Sheek and her own 
grandmother Lasater told. 

Lying down there on his armless side 
in a “cave-in hole” in the bank of the 
Pecos, right against the cane, Wilson 
about sundown heard a rustling that did 
not sound to him like that made by an 


IN THE LIGHT of a September dawn in 
1868, a year after the rattlesnake got so 
close to One-Armed Jim Wilson on the 
Pecos, General George A. Forsythe and 
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Indian or any other human being. Pres- 
ently, in the fading light, he saw a huge 
diamondback rattler crawl out of the 
cane and come on for the hole in which 
he and Loving were huddled. Perhaps— 
probably—it had used that spot of ground 
as a place for resting or waylaying game. 


In a moment it stopped, coiled up with its 
head a few inches from Wilson’s knees. The 
two men lay speechless, afraid to move a mus- 
cle. It seemed to them a choice between poison- 
ous fangs or arrows. Their cramped muscles 
were almost unbearable; cold perspiration stood 
out on their brows. In about half an hour the 
snake glided across Wilson’s feet, raised its 
head for a moment, then left the hole by the 
way it had entered. 


There is a lot more to the story—Wil- 
son’s escape in the night, barefooted, 
dressed only in underwear, and _ his 
walk through thorns and rocks back 
down the river to meet Goodnight and 
final rescue; Loving’s waiting until the 


Comanches had vanished and then being 
found by Mexicans, who took him to 
Fort Sumner, where he soon died of 
gangrene. I wonder how close that rattle- 
snake did get to One-Armed Bill Wilson, 
and I’d like to know how long it was. 


one of his sentries heard hoofbeats and 
then saw war bonnets on the ridge above 
their camp against the Arickaree Fork of 
the Republican River in western Kansas. 
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ful of spit. He was an expert shot. He shot the ‘amber’ straight into the 
rattlesnake’s eyes...” Drawing adapted by Hal Story from Personal 
Recollections and Observations by General Nelson A. Miles (1896). 


Forsythe’s detachment was made up of 
fifty scouts, along with a surgeon and 
Lieutenant Fred Beecher. As it soon de- 
veloped, about nine hundred Cheyenne 
and Sioux warriors surrounded them. They 
took refuge on a sandbar in the river— 
and named it Beecher Island for the lieu- 
tenant who was killed in the first charge 
they stood off. 

With tin plates the men dug pits for 
their bodies, used slain horses—not one 
left alive—for breastworks, and, at the 
cost of five dead and eighteen wounded, 
weathered repeated charges. Their rations 
ran out, and, reduced to eating putrid 
horseflesh and one coyote that had trotted 
near, the survivors stood the Indians off 
for eight days, until rescue came. 
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On the first night Forsythe selected an 
old trapper named Pete Trudeau and a 
lad named Jack Stillwell to go to Fort 
Wallace, toward a hundred miles away, 
for reinforcements. They wore mocca- 
sins made from their boot tops so as to 
not leave white-man tracks, and had 
blankets wrapped around their bodies 
Indian style. After crawling through the 
shallow water and then through tall 
grass on a hill, where Indian movement 
halted them many times, they concealed 
themselves at daylight at the head of 
a gulley overgrown by high bunch grass 
and sunflowers. They estimated they had 
made about three miles. They were pro- 
vided with canteens of water and with 
horsemeat. All day they listened to gun- 
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“Jack Stillwell was chewing tobacco and at this juncture had a mouth- 


fire around Beecher Island behind them. 

The second night they crawled and 
skulked to the South Republican, di- 
verted on their way by sight of two 
mounted parties of warriors. There 
seemed to be much movement of Indians. 
At daybreak they discovered that they 
were only half a mile from an Indian 
camp. They got into tall grass grow- 
ing in a slough against the river and there 
spent the second day. Once, some war- 
riors stopped not thirty feet from them 
to water their horses. All day they heard 
in the camp tom-toms and cries of mourn- 
ing over warriors slain at the battle- 
ground. 

When night came, they crossed the 
South Republican, going south, and by 
daylight were far enough out on the 
prairies, they thought, to keep on travel- 
ing. About an hour after sunrise, however, 
they saw coming toward them the ad- 
vance guard of what proved to be a party 
of Cheyennes. The two scouts were down 
flat in the grass before the enemy had a 
chance to discover them. Not far away 
was a clump of “yellow weeds” that, as it 
turned out, had been fertilized by the car- 
casses of two dead buffaloes. According to 
some accounts, there was only one buffalo 
carcass. Anyhow, dried hide still covered 
the upper ribs of the carcass or carcasses, 
and the scouts crawled under it as best 
they could, hoping that the weeds would 
conceal whatever of their bodies the raw- 
hide roof did not. 

According to the Recollections of Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, “one Indian scout 
approached very near during the morn- 
ing, scanning the country in all direc- 
tions for over half an hour.” According 


to another old army Indian-fighter, Cap- 
tain R. G. Carter, some Indians came so 
near that “they either sat down on the 
carcass or leaned against it.” 

While the Indians were plenty near and 
the scouts were scrouged up under the 
sun-dried buffalo hide, a_ rattlesnake 
crawled into view from the back side of 
the carcass. The sun by now was hot, a 
time when rattlesnakes habitually take to 
shade. This rattler did not coil or rattle, 
but he was uncomfortably near, he was in 
motion, and he appeared to be dissatis- 
fied with something. Any sound or move- 
ment made by the hiders would have 
summoned the Indians. 

Jack Stillwell was chewing tobacco and 
at this juncture had a mouthful of spit. 
He was an expert shot. He shot the 
“amber” straight into the rattlesnake’s 
eyes, and the snake immediately went 
outside.® 

After a while the Indians left, and then 
Pete Trudeau went loco. He wanted to 
shoot and sing, and it was only by the 
greatest efforts that Stillwell pacified him. 
After dark they got to a stream and the 
water brought the old trapper back to 
himself. They finally reached Fort Wal- 
lace. The rescue of Forsythe’s men on the 
ninth day of their ordeal has nothing to 
do with a rattlesnake. In his narratives 
Forsythe barely mentions the snake and 
does not have much to say about the 
scouts. 


* Chief sources for this story are: Captain R. G. Car- 
ter, On the Border with MacKenzie (Washington, D. C., 
1935], pp. 358-60; General Nelson A. Miles, Personal 
Recollections and Observations (Chicago and New York, 
1896), pp. 145-49; George A. Forsythe, The Story of the 
Soldier (New York, 1900), pp. 215-32, and Thrilling 
Days in Army Life (New York, 1900), p. 61. 
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IN THE FALL of 1933 John Neal Watson 
of Mineral Wells, while enrolled in my 
course on Life and Literature of the 
Southwest at the University of Texas, 
turned in a narrative entitled “Abner 
Whistler’s Snake Story.” It was so inter- 
esting that I suggested sending it to the 
Southwest Review, which published it in 
the summer of 1934. It has never lost its 
fascination for me. It introduced me to the 
rattlesnake-Indian dilemma. Watson had, 
in his own way, elaborated characters, 
setting, and incidents of a traditional tale 
of pioneer days. Somebody in Fort Worth 
later told me the skeleton of the tradition. 

Back in the seventies a frontiersman 
named Abner Whistler was ranching in 
the Double Mountain country, on the 
Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos 
River. Cattle rustlers were molesting him 
until a shot-up, broken-legged Mexican 
named Jess Maria showed up at his ranch 
one night and found a kind refuge. Whis- 
tler afterward figured out that Jesus 
Maria had been one of the cattle thieves; 
anyhow, they quit driving off his stock. 
The Mexican was an excellent cowhand, 
and no man could have been more loyal 
to another than he was to the rancher 
who had taken him in, but his broken leg 
never did get strong enough for him to 
more than hobble on it. 

About sundown one July day, after 
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Whistler and Jestis had been chousing cat- 
tle in rough country and their horses 
were weary, they were driving a small 
bunch of cows and calves back to their 
home range when a band of Comanches 
swooped down on them, yelling and 
shooting. There was nothing for them 
to do but try to outrun the Comanches. 
They might have done it, for the Indians’ 
horses were half-starved and weak, but 
an arrow went into the Mexican’s horse 
at the flank and soon he crumpled down. 

Jesus did not want his patrén to stop 
and take him on, but Whistler pulled him 
up behind himself without pausing to 
argue. He was making for a cave up the 
slope of Double Mountain. He had not 
been in it and had seen it only once, by 
accident, for the mouth was almost com- 
pletely screened by scrub cedars. His land- 
mark was a bench of flat reddish ground 
contouring the hill. In front and a little 
to one side of the cave grew an unusually 
large cedar. The rough land and the double 
load slowed his horse down so much that 
after riding a short distance he decided to 
make for the cave afoot. The Comanches 
were still far enough behind that they 
could hardly keep sight of a man on foot in 
that tumbled, cedar-studded ground. 
Whistler judged that he wouldn’t have to 
go far before sighting the place. 

As he jumped to the ground, Jesus with 
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him, he jerked the bridle off his horse, 
headed him downhill and gave him a rap 
across the rump with the reins. Then, 
partly carrying Jesis, he followed the 
compass inside his body. Just as he came 
in sight of the big cedar, he heard fresh 
yells below and knew the Comanches had 
come upon his horse. In a little while he 
and Jess were in the cave. Continued 
yelling told him that the Comanches were 
searching the gullies downhill. The stony 
soil and dimming daylight had kept them 
from following the trail of the two men, 
but they soon turned uphill, trying to 
hound it out. 

At dusk the Comanches made camp at 
the big cedar in front of the cave. There 
was not much likelihood that they would 
hunt farther before morning. A full moon 
was rising. The cave was about five feet 
high at its mouth, too low for comfortable 
standing, and sloped back sharply. The 
smooth rock floor made a good sitting or 
lying-down place. 

The Indians made a low fire, half- 
cooked some freshly killed beef, ate it 
with satisfied grunts, and then, except for 
three warriors who kept watch on their 
horses, lay down to sleep. While all this 
was going on, Whistler whispered to 
Jesus that he should remain in hiding 
while he, of strong legs, slipped out and 
made for the Swenson ranch, about fifteen 
miles to the west. 

He was about to take his chance on 
crawling out through the cedars, and the 
two were standing, bent over, at the 
mouth of the cave, when they heard a 
barely audible sound from behind them 
—the sound of slow slithering on smooth 
rock. Then, in the filtered moonlight, 
they saw, at their feet, about the biggest 
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diamondback anybody ever saw in the 
breaks of the Brazos—which has always 
been a noted rattlesnake country. 

The big snake was not rattling. It 
seemed unaware of the motionless men. 
It stopped, stretched out in the moonlight. 
Maybe it would crawl out soon and hunt 
for a cottontail rabbit, a rat, or something 
else to eat, but snakes eat only at long in- 
tervals. This one just stayed where it was. 
Whistler had his hand on his six-shooter 
but realized that a shot would bring the 
reckless Comanches. 

Meanwhile, the big diamondback hardly 
moved. It was the hour for snakes to come 
out. Seemingly crawling from crevices far 
back in the cave, they now congregated 
on the smooth rock at its mouth. The 
slickness of the pavement indicated that 
the cave had been a rattlesnake den for 
perhaps centuries. Silently, smoothly, the 
rattlers crawled around and over the feet 
of the stooped men. Whistler wore boots, 
but Jesus wore only moccasins. He could 
not pull a boot over his crippled foot. 

The cramped men’s only relief was to 
press harder against the roof. Abner Whis- 
tler, as he later related, became so cramped 
that the one desirable thing in life seemed 
to him to lie down, even with rattlesnakes. 
But he stood on. He was taller than the 
Mexican and, therefore, more bent over, 
but the Mexican had only one sound leg. 
Finally Whistler asked him if he had 
rather die there by the snakes or make a 
dash and have the Indians upon him. 

The Mexican always addressed Whistler 
as Salvador—Saver, Savior. “Salvador,” he 
said, “I am old and you are young. In a 
little while I am going to fall and rest. 
When I do and the snakes bite me, you 
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jump.” Then he put a trembling hand to 
Whistler’s face, whispered adids, and fell. 
Instantly the snakes were rattling and 
striking him. He had fallen as far away 
from his Salvador as he could. 

Whistler did not jump. There seemed 
to be snakes everywhere. He knew that 
with the coolness of predawn they would 
go inside to warmth. About four o’clock 


NOT MUCH Is DOWN in writing about Jeff 
Turner the Indian Hater, but in frontier 
households his name was once a familiar. 
Many white people considered him a 
monomaniac, which he was; Indians 
looked upon him as a devil, which he was 
also. The only description of him that I 
have found is in John C. Duval’s Adven- 
tures of Bigfoot Wallace, wherein old Big- 
foot does most of the talking. 
Jeff Turner, he said, 


was as curious a looking specimen as I ever 
saw in any country. He was tall, spare-built, 
dressed in buckskin shirt and leggins, and wore 
a coonskin cap. His hair was matted together 
and hung around his neck and over his eyes in 
great uncombed swabs, and his eyes peered out 
from them as bright as a couple of mesquite 
coals. I have seen all sorts of eyes—panther, 
wolf, catamount, leopard—but I never saw 
eyes that glittered and flashed and danced like 
those in that man’s head. He rode a raw-boned, 
vicious-looking horse named Pepper-Pod, and 
carried a long, old-fashioned flint-and-steel 
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they vanished, the big diamondback last 
of all. 

The moon was still shining at dawn. 
Whistler’s back and legs were so stiff that 
he had to use both hands to help a leg 
move. A clear view told him that the Co- 
manches were all gone. They had left 
while he was absorbed with pain and ter- 
ror. Old Jesus lay there as cold as marble. 


Kentucky rifle on his shoulder or across his 
saddle. 


Turner had come to Texas from Ken- 
tucky and settled on the Guadalupe River 
with his wife and three small boys. One 
day he came in from a hunt to find all 
four dead and Indians scalping them. He 
got four Indians and after that lived for 
the one purpose of killing and scalping 
more Indians. He could be counted on to 
join any expedition against them, but 
habitually hunted and waylaid alone. His 
type was rare, but he had precedents. 
“Mad Anne” Bailey of Virginia (1747- 
1825) was perhaps the most noted; after 
her husband was killed by Indians she 
lived only to avenge. Charles Goodnight 
used to tell of coming one rainy night 
upon a solitary frontiersman in his cabin 
curing a freshly-taken Indian scalp over 
the fire; in retribution for a daughter 
killed by Indians while she was suckling 
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a baby, he cherished a collection of these 
well-preserved trophies. Any dedicated 
hater is a warped abnormality. The haters 
represented by Jeff Turner are not to be 
classed among those murderous scalpers 
for bounty led by Santiago (James) 
Kirker and John Glanton, who in Chihua- 
hua and Sonora collected not only on 
Apache scalps but on equally dark hair 
from innocent Mexican citizens. 

Jeff Turner’s career of single-minded 
vengeance began some time before Texas 
became a state. He told Bigfoot Wallace 
that whenever he had to go a long spell 
without lifting hair he got to feeling 
“peculiar.” During the preceding ten 


years, he said, he had hung up forty-six 
scalps in his camp, but wouldn’t die “‘sat- 
isfied until he had a cool hundred.” 

How many scalps Jeff Turner got be- 
fore he died, I have no idea. How he died 
is in the realm of tradition. One Decem- 
ber night in 1932 while I was in a hotel in 


El Paso, a vigorous knocking made me 
jump to my feet. When I opened the door, 
the frame was filled with man, over six 
feet of him, all in powerful proportions, 
wearing an enormous Western hat not at 
all disproportionate to the wearer. The 
man was Frank Collinson, now dead. In 
the early seventies he had come from Eng- 
land to Texas, where he took with gusto 
to mustanging, buffalo-hunting, ranch- 
ing, and other forms of open range life. 
He had a background of reading and the 
perspective of civilization, and in his lat- 
ter years he wrote considerably for West- 
ern magazines. 

That night before he sat down, in a big 
chair in my hotel room, he began talking. 
After a while he asked if I had known 
Bigfoot Wallace. I hadn’t. He had, on the 
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Medina River, west of San Antonio, where 
Bigfoot batched alone. 

“Did you ever hear of Jeff Turner the 
Indian Hater?” Frank Collinson asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I have read about him 
in Duval’s book on Bigfoot Wallace.” 

“Does the book tell what became of 
Jeff Turner?” 

“No, and I have often wondered.” 

“Well, Bigfoot told me. He said that 
Turner kept on hounding Indians, pick- 
ing off one when he could and saving his 
scalp, until one night they found him out 
in the brush asleep by himself. He was 
too valuable to kill right there. They took 
him to their camp, where the wife of a 
chief was soon to give birth to a baby—a 
boy they hoped. They spread-eagled Jeff 
Turner on the ground and sat this chief’s 
wife down beside him. Then the chief cut 
out Turner’s heart and while it was still 
palpitating gave it to her to eat hot and 
raw. The belief was that Turner’s bravery 
would thus be transferred to the unborn 
child.” 

When I heard this story, I understood 
why Duval, who belonged to the Victorian 
Age and who wrote his books originally 
for publication in a magazine for boys and 
girls, did not tell what became of Jeff 
Turner. But maybe that’s just a story; 
again, maybe it’s fact. 

In a book entitled The Quirt and the 
Spur (Chicago, 1909) by Edgar Rye, the 
ending of Jeff Turner the Indian Hater 
is bound to rattlesnakes. Rye was a fron- 
tier newspaper editor; he could do nearly 
everything but stick to facts. Not that 
he was averse to facts, but if they were not 
handy or suitable to the dramatic, he fre- 
quently used something else. His book, 
which centers around Fort Griffin during 
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buffalo days, contains real characters and 
realistic facts along with fabrications and 
a lot of talk in quotation marks that is 
absurdly false to life. An oddity in the 
book named Smoky tells what follows, 
here much abbreviated. 

About the time the Civil War closed, 
Smoky, ranging alone in the Fort Phan- 
tom Hill country, fell in with Jeff Tur- 
ner. As usual, Turner was hunting scalps, 
and plenty of scalps were around. While 
they were trying to save a fool camped 
out in the open with his wagon and fam- 
ily on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, a 
band of Comanches turned the tables on 
them. The two frontiersmen killed two 
and got away in darkness and took up 
what proved to be a boxed canyon, the 
Indians hot behind. 

They couldn’t turn back down the 
canyon; they couldn’t climb out of it, 
and now, the sure-of-victory Indians 
yelling on their trail like bloodhounds, 
they came to the head of it. Feeling in the 
darkness, Smoky discovered a hole, about 
as big around as a barrel, in the blockad- 
ing wall overhead. They pulled up into 
it and found themselves in what Jeff Tur- 
ner called a “kind of underground 
prairie.” The ceiling to it was so low that 
they had to crawl to move about; the 
floor was “damp and slimy.” 

After they had crawled back a way, 
they heard in the dense darkness the blood- 
curdling rattle of a rattlesnake. Anybody 
who in darkness has ever heard that rat- 
tling almost at his feet will agree that it 
curdles the blood. They halted motionless. 
Smoky knew that Jeff Turner had a box 
of Mexican wax matches, which burn like 
miniature tapers. He whispered to Turner 
to strike one. Turner lit it. 
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“Not more than ten feet away a wrig- 
gling mass of writhing, twisting rattle- 
snakes” began to untangle themselves and 
crawl about in all directions. Most of them 
seemed to be diamondbacks. The men, 
resting at the moment on their knees, re- 
mained as if paralyzed, not moving even 
to strike another match. Darkness could 
be no deeper; tensity could be no tenser. 
Finally, after what seemed an immeasur- 
able time of immobile kneeling, Turner’s 
cramped muscles must have made him re- 
lax. He moved to shift his weight. 

There was a whir, and then he said, 
“Smoky, I have lifted my last scalp.” 

In a little while he began to twist about 
and to rave. Presently he grabbed Smoky 
by the arm and said in a hoarse, thick 
voice, “Look! There’s a hole in the ground 
right in front of me. It’s the skylight to 
hell, and I wonder why the devil left it 
uncovered.” Then in extravagancies that 
would have satisfied any exhorter holding 
sinners over brimstone furnaces, he de- 
scribed his own advance into the torture 
of heat and the power of hellish beings.’ 

He died about the time a dim light told 
Smoky which way to get back to the 
mouth of the cave. Before this, he knew 
not when, the rattlesnakes had vanished. 
The Comanches also had left the canyon. 
Smoky buried what was left of Jeff Turner 
the Indian Hater within sight of the 
ghostly chimneys that still mark the site 
of Fort Phantom Hill. 


“In imagination, without visible effect on their con- 
duct, there was among frontiersmen a lively interest in 
Dantesque visions of hell. Better known than what Edgar 
Rye gives as Jeff Turner’s dying preview of his own 
destiny is Lewis H. Garrard’s humorous narrative of a 
trip to and escape from hell made by a mountain man 
named Hatcher. It is chap. xix ir. Gerrard’s Wah-to-yah 
and the Taos Trail (1850). 
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Balloon Bright 


EMILIE GLEN 


Balloon brights, balls of light, balloons a silver quarter, 

colors clear as lollipops well licked, 

shiny new as the leaves of the Park, 

blast of creation blowing them big, 

gaseous birth—behold, the expanding universe, 

pressured to bursting—each explosion, alarm of the fragile. 


Why a balloon? Bright skin—no meat, no fruit, no brain, 
question the merchandise—Will it wear? Is it dye fast? 

It’s a long tease for a short burst, 

a quarter’s worth of nothing but a want, 

What is it, the globe of the world on the end of a string? 


A bauble, a bubble, balloon for bobbling delight, 

buy it for the bursting, a lesson in not lasting, 

put it in a hand expecting to hold brightness forever, 

trees warn those who look beyond their own balloon, 

bits of rubber, snarled cords, balloons withering on branches, 
every burst balloon breaks a sac of tears never salt wetter 

than for a gone balloon. 


Hands feel the tug of the cord—the world a caught fish, 
cords tied to wrists survive a balloon 
for some ceiling, there to die slowly, 


but with the cord in hand, it’s a balloon bright world. 


Suns—yellow suns, orange suns—the yellow, blue, no, red, 
first breeze light fingers—iifts, 

balloon clears roofs, wires, treetops, 

balloon that bobbled in hand, now a sky wanderer, 

globe of light reeling through the winds of upper air, 
smaller and smaller in space—space itself, 

child looking up to a lost balloon sees the heavens. 
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The Grecian Spring 


J. Y. BRYAN 


AGAIN THE GIRL near the driver of the 
bus looked back. Her glance realigned 
with Hugh’s, then broke to scan the seat 
behind his, a roomy seat across the rear, 
and still empty despite the growing monot- 
ony of the trip. Turning a hand that way, 
she spoke to a matron beside her. 

As the matron turned, as she noticed 
how close the seat was to Hugh’s, compre- 
hension enlarged her eyes. Nevertheless 
the amusement on her cheek contained a 
degree of charity indicative that, regard- 
less of how clearly she saw what she saw, 
the girl might do as she herself thought 
best. 

She went through an interval of indeci- 
sion, In time, however, she came down the 
aisle, staggering to the lurch of the bus. 

Instead of pretending to be unaware of 
him, as smart American girls would dur- 
ing the same maneuver, she trailed across 
him the edge of a barely detectable smile; 
but, once on the seat, she stretched out 
under a downward thrust at her skirt, 
placed her jacket for a pillow, and closed 
her eyes without letting those staring 
after her see into them. Hugh accordingly 
compelled his to the decency of concen- 
trating upon the historic fields beyond the 
window. 

A dozen miles onward a man across the 
aisle tapped his shoulder, a farmer with 
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weedy brows, a suit long, long overused, 
and a face as rural as a plow. Pointing at 
a huddle of dwellings on a rise ahead, he 
spoke in Greek—none of which Hugh 
could understand. In any case his atten- 
tion became divided, for over one shoulder 
he noticed the girl sit up. When his inabil- 
ity to understand became transparent, she 
joined in as if she had been participating 
all along. 

“That town—” 

“Yes?” 

Her English was taking!y energized by 
her effort to speak it without a flaw. “That 
town is Thivae.” 

“Teeby?” 

“No, Thivae.” 

The glance by which he asked what 
made such a meager place worth noticing 
brought a pucker to her brows. Impulsively 
she moved up to his seat and opened a palm 
before him. 

“Pencil?” 

The scent she brought with her, as 
daintily vivid as May, drove his hand to 
the wrong pocket, but he did at last find 
a pencil, a notepad as well. On that she 
printed THIVAE. Her eyes came to his. 
Though heavy of lid, they were earnest, 
perceptive, unwavering, and alert for any 
change that might occur in his. 

“Oh, Thebes!” An abundance of asso- 
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ciations rushed joyously through him. 
“Pindar’s town! Oedipus. The Sphinx!” 

“Yes, Oedipus became king. You have 
read Aeschylus? Sophocles?” 

“Yes, in English. Herodotus also, and I 
escaped with Xenophon from Persia.” 

“Please?” 

“Xenophon showed me the way to 
Greece from Persia.” 

The effect was visible in her face as a 
quick, lingering illumination. Not in 
Thebes but in her Hugh began to feel the 
survival of qualities responsible for the in- 
fluence of times long gone. For Thebes was 
in nothing but location reminiscent of the 
city once in command of the Boetian 
Plain, a residue of post-Medieval tatters 
which the world could not be bitterly 
blamed for ignoring. The farmer, worn 
and molty, who was blinking at him and 
her from across the aisle, showed how two 
thousand years could deplete a people as 
well as a town, but in her he felt this de- 
nied. Even the line of her nose, ascending 
to her forehead without indentation at the 
brows, and her throat, breast, arms, her 
attitude and depth as well, were all much 
more what the ancients had introduced 
him to than Thebes now was. 

A catch of breath for the effort to 
enunciate correctly, and she resumed, “So 
you are not in Greece the first time?” 

“The first time in person, yes. But those 
extraordinary men showed many of us the 
way here long ago, and made us feel at 
home.” 

Her fine, changeable light revived. She 
bent the tip of one finger against his arm. 
“When you came then—.” She waited to 
see whether he was alert for more than 
words; satisfied, she continued, “Why did 
you not speak to me then?” 
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“Oh, I did!” 

““No-o!” She laughed the word straight 
at him through rounded lips. “No, sir.” 

“Several times, but it meant nothing to 
you. The whole world, then, listened to 
Greece. The foreign voice, then, had little 
to say ... I wished then to be Greek. Now 
all Americans, at their best, are part Greek. 
That is why you understand us better 
now.” 

“Ah, so?” She weighed it awhile. “No, 
but how good to say so!” 

The enthusiasm between them, she be- 
came aware, was making others wonder. 
With an outward gesture from Hugh to 
the farmer and his neighbors, she indi- 
cated that his talk was also for them and 
summarized the portions about which this 
might be said. The effect was handsome. 
When she quoted him as saying America 
at her best was part Greek, they exuber- 
antly relayed it to others, and these others 
to still others all the way to the driver. 

“You have friends,” she announced. 
“All wish to like Americans.” 

A slight change in her expression re- 
called the number of his countrymen in 
Athens who made the wish difficult to 
fulfil. But this alteration lasted no more 
than a moment. The previous day on the 
Acropolis, two students from Cambridge 
had told him in amused despair that Greeks 
eager to be friendly always asked if they 
were Yanks. A sign of the times, they 
feared, was the failure of anyone but 
clerks haggling over prices or waiters dis- 
appointed in their tips to assume they were 
British. 

“You speak English well,” Hugh re- 
sumed. “You learned at school?” 

“Yes, but now I have no friends who 
give me practice.” 
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“You speak well all the same. I wish I 
knew Greek half as well.” 

“Oh, I teach you!” 

“You will? What is Greek for thank 
you?” 

“Efaristo poli.” 

His efforts to say it produced approving 
humor from the nearer men. The farmer, 
insisting that she translate for him, began 
a story about five GI’s who, one evening 
during the joint campaign against the 
“Koumounistoi,” had stopped at his hut to 
buy eggs. Nothing he had said had meant 
anything to them until one passed around 
some bourbon. After that they understood 
him fine. With Yanks, he concluded, 
whiskey is the best dictionary. 

Hugh, however, preferred another kind. 
He turned to her. “Teach me some more.” 

“Better you teach me. You have been 
many places, many countries?” 

“Not enough. The trouble with an 
itchy foot is, the more you scratch it the 
more it itches.” 

“My teacher, Ais foot did not itch! He 
taught me: ‘Happy is the man who never 
leaves his own garden.’ ” 

“However, suppose the world is your 
garden.” 

“Ah!” Desire, envy, and dismay were 
commingled in her sigh. ““You and Odys- 
seus! From Greece you go where?” 

“Italy, Switzerland, France—eventually 
New York.” 

“New York!” Giving it a murmurous 
pronunciation, she tilted her head, watch- 
ing him steadily, her eyes enriched by 
thought of the enchantments the name 
conveyed to her. Abruptly a change oc- 
curred. Her eyes dulled, mouth dropped, 
hands loosened, breath exhaled. “Here to- 
day, gone tomorrow!” 
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“No, not tomorrow.” With a wry 
flicker, as if reciting lines he considered a 
trifle ridiculous: “Tomorrow I'll listen 
for the oracle of the wind around the 
crags of Parnassus, and in the ruins of the 
Delphic temple.” 

“I, too!” She patted her throat. “I also!” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes!” 

In saying so, she met his eyes fully. 
Within hers he saw a counterpart of the 
exhilaration which he had been stifling 
down in himself. 

“You make me feel lucky. Alone a short 
journey is long; in good company a long 
journey is short.” 

“Yes, I think so.” After a pause: “In 
good company sometimes where we go 
we would not think to go alone.” Her 
glance held his over that, then fixed upon 
a mountain lying like a far cloud along 
one edge of the plain. Her silence length- 
ened until he began to wonder if her 
thoughts had turned to something tamer. 
At last: “Have you hotel?” 

“No, is Delphi crowded?” 

“On week ends. But when we arrive, 
I—” Her finger, white and softly turned, 
pressed to the V of her blouse, within 
which the satin curve of one breast had 
become visible. “I find a room—” Her 
finger turned to touch a button on his 
shirt and her lips pursed to murmur her 
last two words: “For you.” 

Her face became composed, entirely so, 
except for the lambency in her eyes. He, 
too, undertook to appear mild, temperate, 
sensible, and matter of fact, but his heart 
ran like a coyote jumping a rabbit. 

“Fine! Ephero pollit.” 

“No-o-o!” Her mouth, remaining 
round, advanced a little toward his on the 
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drawn, laughing 0-0. It ended with the 
laugh more open and her eyes watching 
his mouth, which hurt in its desire for 
hers. “Say efaristo poli.” 

Instead, to keep the tumult in him hid- 
den under a surface of fun: “Merci beau- 
coup.” 

“So you speak French?” 

“Only college French. That’s rather 
like new American champagne.” After a 
mutually entertained silence: “Et vous, 
parlez vous trés bien?” 

“No, but my mother—” She nodded at 
the matron near the front. “She speaks 
well French, though no English.” 

“Your mother?” He had preferred to 
consider that person no more than a friend, 


or an auntie at worst. But her mother! 
Hell’s bells, her mother! His vision of 
progress into a delightfully irresponsible 
adventure popped like a bubble before his 
eyes. In its place, man’s everyday burden 
of family obligation, of which he had one 


adult’s full share, loomed immense before 
him. Imagine, her mother! It took sturdy 
will to make his voice produce something 
cheerful. “She looks nice, but not a bit 
like you.” 

In fact, how could a daughter, cast in 
a mold at once so unique and timeless, 
possess a mother so unremittingly trite and 
contemporary? The exactness of her hair- 
do, the arching precision of her brows, 
the massaged and graciously arranged 
mask that served her for a face were 
clichés modernity had strewn across the 
Occident from Walla Walla to Istanbul. 
Anything but a tidy, standardized course 
of life would to her look frightful. Fur- 
ther thought on the subject compelled 
him to conclude in all fairness, too, that 
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such a course, however prosaic, must be 
considered better for daughters in general 
than any he had been projecting. 

“She is more fashionable than I,” the 
daughter was saying. “One year she 
studied in Paris. You have been to Paris?” 

“At the end of the war.” 

He pictured for her the unromantic 
miseries so abundant there during the 
winter of 1945. In no way, he was pleased 
to note, did her expression attribute his 
let-down to anything other than the topic. 
Nor had it when, before a café half way 
to Delphi, the driver announced a fifteen 
minute stop. 

He let her rise alone while he excavated 
through a briefcase for film and acces- 
sories. She and her mother, in wait beside 
the road, invited him to join them over 
tea. The finest of teas just then, however, 
could not have induced him to face a quar- 
ter-hour of the curiosity he saw at work 
in the mother. His excuse, offered grate- 
fully but unalterably, was that he must 
use every minute to get something of this 
town into his camera. 

The girl acted hurt. When the bus 
started again toward Delphi, she remained 
beside her mother. Although she in time 
came back to the rear, she was careful not 
to notice him, an omission the more con- 
spicuous because the farmer and several 
others had completed their journey, leav- 
ing him the only passenger in that end of 
the bus. Again on the long seat, she ar- 
ranged herself with an emphasis indicative 
that, henceforth, she was unlikely to care 
about anything but a good nap. Hugh, 
between regret and humorously mournful 
relief, resorted to a book from his brief- 
case. 
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THREE-FOURTHS OF THE WAY to Delphi, 
and within sight of Parnassus, the bus 
stopped in a village where a spring dropped 
through partially shaded sunlight into a 
trough hewn from one block of stone. 
While the driver prepared the radiator for 
the mountains, Hugh drank by catching 
water from the spring in his hands. 

The nearest witness, he discovered, was 
the girl. Something of a wound remained 
in her expression, which was nevertheless 
as direct and unwavering as before. 

“Good?” 

“Delicious!” 

“Many have passed here. Many brought 
their thirst here. Where are they now?” 

The pang this drove through him left 
him incapable of anything in return. His 
sigh, however, wholly conceded the impli- 
cation that it was folly for them to neglect 
their chance for a few happy hours or 
undervalue the power of companionship 
to revive and preserve. Like her, he 
watched the jeweled glitter fall musically 
into the trough. 

She resumed, “But close by, they say, 
is always a beautiful spirit.” 

“For the present, yes!” 

She could not suppress a finely colored 
glow, but she maintained a silence which 
brought back to them the perpetual tune 
of the fountain. Watching her darkly 
deep gaze follow the water’s descent into 
the trough quickened in him a sense of 
something poignant beyond expression in 
the persistence of those gaily liquid sylla- 
bles beside a road hardened by so much 
unremembered change. 

“With no companion,” he said, “the 
journey stopped being short.” 

“And to me. For me also.” 
These confessions were interrupted by 
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her mother. Briskly gracious, she offered 
them a cup from her luggage. Hugh used 
it to serve her and the girl. In the mean- 
time the mother inquired in French if he 
liked Greece. Taking that to be only a pre- 
face for more searching examination, he 
acted unable to understand her. 

While the daughter translated for them, 
a bent old man came up to fill an earthen 
jar. In part because he looked almost 
mummified with age, his approach to the 
trough sent gooseflesh around Hugh’s ribs 
by calling to mind a log of like size laden 
with bones in a burial cave he had visited 
two years before. Simultaneously the jar 
keyed him still higher because of some- 
thing feminine in its contour. As calmly 
as possible he took it from the old man, 
placed it in the girl’s hands, and pushed 
her gently into a shaft of sunlight beside 
the trough. A pat on the end of the trough 
urged the old man into a dappled shadow 
there, facing her. 

As Hugh backed off to focus his cam- 
era, their astonishment diminished; the 
form of insanity peculiar to photograph- 
ers was well known to them. Both ap- 
proximated the attitudes universally pre- 
served in family albums. 

“No, fill the jar! And watch nothing 
but that. Him, too, please. Will you tell 
him?” 

She did. ““The jar becomes full!” 

“Good. Let the overflow run out while 
more runs in.” 

“Like this?” 

“More relaxed, please. What could be 
more natural? This has existed and been 
done time out of mind.” With precise, 
hard-handed movements he began to 
shoot, checking his talk only at the mo- 
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centuries multiplying like sparrows people 
have stopped to recruit for their journey, 
and will again.” Although the driver was 
signaling to others to get into the bus, he 
did not interfere with Hugh, whose voice 
had acquired a subdued eloquence affect- 
ing his work as much as the attitudes of 
the girl. By empathy it also affected the 
old man, even though he knew no English. 
“Long after the paving of this road and 
more of the same wear away, others will 
stop to fill their vessel until it overflows.” 

The film in his camera being exhausted, 
he relaxed. To the old man he gave a pack 
of cigarettes, to the driver his thanks for 
waiting. As the mother preceded him and 
the girl, she said something over a shoul- 
der, but was ignored by the daughter, 
whom Hugh’s incandescence while at 
work had visibly overwhelmed. Past her 
mother’s seat she preceded him to his, 
where she settied as if never rightly placed 
anywhere else. No sooner was the bus un- 
der way than she asked for his pencil. 

She wrote: My name is Thalia Adam- 
opolis. 

In response to the request he felt in the 
words, he wrote: Mine is Hugh Hunter. 

“Ah! Hugh Hunter!” 

For years the alliteration in his name 
had annoyed him, suggesting kinship with 
the Pied Piper, Roderick Random, Jesse 
James, Deadeye Dick, Bugs Bunny, Killer 
Kaminski, and similarly disreputable or 
fictitious personae. However, she repeated 
it twice as if finding in it something ex- 
traordinary, and the energy of her effort 
to say it at its best did dress it to advan- 
tage. 

“So you are Hugh Hunter, photog- 
rapher! For periodicals?” 

“At times.” 
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“But your pictures are not like others, 
not the same.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You have a very clever face—your 
eyes, your mouth, how you smile, also your 
voice too—very, very clever.” 

“By clever, we usually mean foxy.” 

“No! No, sir. I mean—” In her search 
for something equivalent to what she did 
mean her breath labored. “I mean brains.” 
Though not content with that, she 
dropped the subject. “How old?” 

“What?” 

“You are how old?” 

“Guess. It’s part of the game to guess.” 

“Why do you smile?” 

“We managed to become friends with- 
out any of the questions most people feel 
they must ask to become acquainted. Here 
we are, all the same, back where others 
start.” 

He was more amused when he realized 
that her mother had quizzed her about 
him in that standard way during the stop 
at the restaurant, and would insist upon 
having the answers. 

“However, you still do not say how 
old.” 

“You still have not guessed.” 

“Twenty-four . . . twenty-five?” He 
laughed. 

“No-no! Much older!” 

“So?” Thalia looked away toward the 
crest of Parnassus. “No, I do not believe 
so.” 

The certainty in her tone entertained 
him further. He was, in fact, one of that 
species so prevalent in America, a youth 
indecipherably advanced in years. The 
salting of gray above his ears gave evi- 
dence, nevertheless, that he had at least 
graduated from the twenties. Her failure 
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to see as much suggested that she did not 
want to see it. 

“You tease me.” A tilt of one brow in- 
dicated no disposition to let teasing bother 
her. After a drawn pause: “Have you 
family?” 

This was the question, he gathered, 
which her mother had insisted most that 
she get answered. His humor over her 
progress toward it permitted him now to 
bring forth the truth as one of the bless- 
ings of his life. 

“Yes, a happy family.” 

To his surprise there was no change in 
her expression. Nor was she on watch for 
any in his. Her glance was attentive only 
to the high thrust of the mountains. 

“Brothers? Sisters?” 

“Two sisters. Three brothers.” 

“I, none. Just mother and father.” She 
exhaled with finality. Her eyes returned 
to him. “You like dancing?” 

His pulse jumped with the realization 
that, so far as she was concerned, her 
mother’s requirement had been fulfilled. 
Thereafter she more and more often un- 
derlined her phrases by extending her 
hand to his, or lightly pressing his arm, 
or relaxing her shoulder against his—until 
his heart hit his ribs like a fist on a lattice. 

There was in the old, old fact of the 
sun’s decline new poetry for them both, 
and in the gradual, gaudy displacement of 
day by dusk. Her mother meanwiaile 
twisted about to observe them, a cleft 
deepening between her brows. At last, as 
stars appeared above the mountains, she 
came back along the aisle to speak to 
Thalia in Greek. She was saying nothing 
much, Hugh gathered—only making con- 
tact, only providing a reason to settle near 
them, only trying by her presence to ex- 
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ercise a mother’s restraining influence. 
Thalia’s impatience with her did not 
budge her; she sat patiently, chillingly by 
while darkness grew, and was there still 
when the lights of Delphi became visible 
far ahead along the curved face of Par- 
nassus, whereupon she insisted that Thalia 
come forward to ready their luggage. 

In Delphi as Hugh, the last out of the 
bus, descended into the crowd gathering 
around the front, Thalia came to say at 
his shoulder, head tilting toward a porter: 
“He takes your things to the Apollon, 
Hugh. Very nice hotel! We stay there 
also.” 

“Efaristo poli!” The problem now was 
to carry the arrangements forward as 
expected without letting the thudding 
along his throat turn his voice queer. 
“Dinner this evening—you'll have dinner 
with me?” 

“Oh, yes! I will be so happy—” 

Mrs. Adamopolis broke in from close 
beside them. Too near hysteria to be ig- 
nored, she tugged Thalia toward a smart 
little sedan. Authoritatively demanding a 
path through the crowd between it and 
her was a big gray brisk fellow, prosper- 
ous and assured, a widowed suitor from 
pince-nez to shoeshine. Thalia’s astonished 
pallor testified how little she had expected 
him there. Hugh, after receiving a look 
eloquent of her despair, trailed after the 
porter to the Apollon. 


ONCE MoRE that night he saw her briefly. 
In décolletage, and with a woeful smile 
for him, she was leaving toward that 
sedan, parenthesized by her mother and 
the man of assurance. At noon next day, 
over luncheon on the terrace before the 
hotel, he again saw them emerge toward 
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the same car. A wave, and she asserted 
herself in a whisper to the two, then came 
to sit at his table. 

“Hugh, I watch for you, but you are 
nowhere!” 

“You seem to have enough company as 
it is.” 

Her breath let go, all of it. “Never one 
minute alone, and always everyone so 
nice! Who could be too cross? But you are 
red! Have you fever?” 

“Only sunburnt. I’ve been out since 
dawn.” 

“So long?” 

“Tt didn’t seem long. In such weather 
it’s easy to understand why this should 
be called a nation of light.” Her pleasure 
in hearing this invited him to say more. 
“Notice the air today? It’s charged with 
just that elusive, durable, recurring force 
you taught me to look for.” 

“I taught you?” 

“Yes, I’ve tried for that quality in 
every shot. And the best of all in many 
days is the one of you.” 

“Of me? Oh. However—” Her breath 
came and went twice. “That picture, 
however, is not of me, Hugh. Nor of the 
grandfather either, and better so,” 

“Well, of the spring. But also of the 
vessel between the spring and the trough 
that devours it. Therefore of you.” 

Ah!” 

Though both lapsed into silence, the 
discernment with which her eyes studied 
his carried the thought continually far- 
ther. A honk from the car startled them 
both. His next comment, like a tightrope 
walker’s cane, was a wooden thing ex- 
tended to restore equilibrium. 

“Anyway, it was a good day’s work.” 

“You work tomorrow?” 
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“No, I’m through. I leave at two.” 

“Today?” Her eyes widened. “Why?” 

“My work determines where and when 
I go.” 

By a long breath she revealed that she 
was aware of still other reasons. Maturity, 
he saw, had acquainted her with those 
tough threads of obligation that hold men 
and women to courses from which this or 
that day’s wishes point away. At another 
honk, her glance turned woeful. 

“Ah, but for me, where I go my mother 
determines.” As he said nothing to that, 
she changed the subject. “Your moun- 
tains are like these?” 

“No, Parnassus is unique.” 

“America is unique too.” 

“Not always in the best sense.” 

“But so young, how could it be per- 
fect?” Her question more than forgave; 
it asserted the perfection her question de- 
nied. Her mother’s footsteps grittily ad- 
vanced from the direction of the sedan, 
but Thalia seemed unaware of them. Her 
gaze became singularly wistful. “Someday 
I must see America. If not soon, I shall 
die early.” 

Her conclusion left him no voice at all. 
However, hers contained no expectation 
that he would promise anything to realize 
her wish. There was in it, rather, an im- 
personal quality which suddenly told him 
what he should have known all along; 
that her inclination was less toward a per- 
son bearing his name than toward the re- 
newing vitality so widely attributed to 
his homeland. Realizing that he had been 
discovering through her another version 
of the same vitality in Greece, he became 
too dazed to think of anything in return. 

Mrs. Adamopolis made a response un- 
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necessary. Arriving at the table, she ac- 
knowledged by a pained fraction of a 
smile Hugh’s courtesy in rising to offer a 
chair, but persisted in standing over 
Thalia, talking in gentle, martyred, in- 
structional Greek and wagging her head 
sideward toward the car. Thalia rose, 
pulled a pencil from Hugh’s shirt, and 
wrote on a paper napkin which she passed 
to him: 
Sas apochereto = farewell. 


To Mrs. Adamopolis he extended a 
hand. “Sas apochereto, madame.” 

Her astonished smile thanked him for 
his effort to be debonair in letting her 
have back her daughter. “Sas apochereto!” 

Thalia, not attempting to say anything, 
was already on her way to the sedan. 
Though imprisoned again between her 
mother and the reliable suitor, she man- 
aged as they drove away to twist around 
for a final wave. 


Keep Away ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


The lake 


ruffles its gray feathers 
and snaps a hawk beak. 


Keep away. 


There is death in its transparent eyes, 

those who are gripped by its cold talons 

are slow to rise again to the winter sun. 

The ice will form a white roof, 

dark with ooze is the floor, 

and secret and silent are the inhabitants of that house. 
No cockcrow will ever waken a sleeper 

in that lost bed, 

the sun cannot lay a hand on his shoulder 
“Get going, boy, it’s time to be up.” 

the wind cannot rest her cheek against his, 

nor the wind ruffle his hair with casual kindness. 
And when at last spring opens the door, 

so long closed, 

the guest at that inn, 

returning at last to the doorstep, 

is greeted with terror and tears. 
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Toward a History of Bloomsbury 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


REVIEWING Virginia Woolf’s A Writer’s 
Diary for the New Yorker W. H. Auden 
said it is “already too late to hope that 
someone will write a definitive history of 
Bloomsbury, that fascinating cultural mi- 
lieu which formed itself during the twen- 
ties, and came to an end with the death 
of Virginia Woolf.” There is, Auden adds, 
a history of its origins in Maynard Key- 
nes’s Two Memoirs (1949) and another 
account in David Garnett’s autobiog- 
raphy, The Golden Echo, the first of sev- 
eral volumes. John Maynard Keynes, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Thoby and Adrian Stephen, 
Lytton Strachey, Desmond MacCarthy, 
and others who formed the group of 
friends that was to be called Bloomsbury, 
are dead; but its history might still be 
written, or contributed to, by Leonard 
Woolf, E. M. Forster, Duncan Grant, 
Clive and Vanessa Bell, to name no others. 
As a matter of fact, the Memoir Club that 
gave rise to Keynes’s “My Early Beliefs” 
still meets, producing papers such as Clive 
Bell’s “Recollections of Lytton Strachey,” 
“Roger Fry,” and “What Was Blooms- 
bury?” and at least one piece in Desmond 
MacCarthy’s posthumous Memories. (The 
Memoir Club, incidentally, had its origin 
as the Novel Club, a plan whereby Vir- 
ginia Woolf hoped to get MacCarthy to 
write a novel; each member was to read 
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from a novel in progress. MacCarthy was, 
his friends say, a brilliant talker but bone- 
lazy. The plan did not succeed, but the 
group continued to meet and read their 
essays, frequently memories from their 
younger days.) And the scholarly studies 
of Bloomsbury have begun, with Irma 
Rantavaara’s Virginia Woolf and Blooms- 
bury and J. K. Johnstone’s The Blooms- 
bury Group. 

Bloomsbury has been called a mutual 
admiration society, and it is true that 
members of Bloomsbury have written a 
great deal, although sometimes sharply, 
about each other; Mrs. Woolf on Forster 
and Fry and Strachey, Forster on Mrs. 
Woolf and G. L. Dickinson—a figure at 
the edge of their set—Bell on Strachey and 
Fry, MacCarthy on Fry and Strachey, 
and so on. Their connections, naturally 
enough, extend beyond a narrow circle. 
For example, Raymond Mortimer, who 
now seems to be the doyen of critics in 
London, and who is second generation 
Bloomsbury, has written an introduction 
to the Penguin edition (1944) of Duncan 
Grant’s paintings, and articles, from the 
inside, on Mrs. Woolf and Strachey in 
Channel Packet. If Bloomsbury was a mu- 
tual admiration society, there was ample 
reason for admiring. In Keynes they had 
one of the leading public figures of the 
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age, and, in the judgment of Bertrand 
Russell, the most brilliant man in Eng- 
land. In Forster and Virginia Woolf they 
had two of the foremost novelists, and in 
David Garnett a very gifted fantasist. In 
Strachey they had the foremost biog- 
rapher. In Desmond MacCarthy they had 
the lead critic for the Sunday Times. In 
Roger Fry and Clive Bell they had the 
leading art critics of the period. In Dun- 
can Grant and Vanessa Bell they had two 
gifted painters. And so on. Certainly 
Bloomsbury was an unusual group of 
friends, and it is no wonder that Blooms- 
bury fact and Bloomsbury myth are a 
little hard to separate. 

One of the papers read at the Memoir 
Club, Vanessa Bell’s “Old Bloomsbury,” 
has been summarized in Noel Annan’s 
Leslie Stephen (1951). The summary pro- 
vides a useful introduction to the figures 
who composed Bloomsbury: 


... the original circle, which gathered in Bruns- 
wick and Gordon Squares between 1904-15, 
had ceased to exist many years before the term 
became fashionable and other people inherited 
its name and reputation. The original members 
were Vanessa Bell, Virginia Woolf, Thoby and 
Adrian Stephen (the four children of Sir Les- 
lie); Clive Bell and Leonard Woolf; J. M. 
Keynes, Duncan Grant and Roger Fry; Des- 
mond and Molly MacCarthy; Lytton, Oliver, 
Marjorie and James Strachey; Sidney Saxon 
Turner, musician and civil servant, R. T. J. 
Norton, mathematician and don; and on occa- 
sions E. M. Forster and Gerald Shove, who was 
a Fabian and a Cambridge economist, and mar- 
ried F. W. Maitland’s daughter, whose great 
aunt was Julia Stephen. 

Thoby Stephen, Bell, Woolf, Turner and 
Lytton Strachey had all met at Trinity where 
in 1899 they founded the Midnight Society 
which met on Saturdays to read plays and 
poetry at that hour. Keynes was brought into 
the circle through Strachey and Woolf, and 
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Grant was cousin to the Stracheys. Lady 
Strachey knew the Stephens well through her 
friendship with Annie Ritchie. There were, of 
course, other visitors to the circle but this was 
the original nucleus.* 


In “My Early Beliefs,” Maynard Keynes 
shows how important to the group Pro- 
fessor G. E. Moore had been, and he ex- 
tends the membership, as it were, of 
Bloomsbury a little beyond Vanessa Bell’s 
listing: 


I went up to Cambridge at Michaelmas 1902, 
and Moore’s Principia Ethica came out at the 
end of my first year. I have never heard of the 
present generation having read it. But, of 
course, its effect on us, and the talk which pre- 
ceded and followed it, dominated, and perhaps 
still dominates everything else. We were at an 
age when our beliefs influenced our behavior, a 
characteristic of the young which it is easy for 
the middle-aged to forget, and the habits of 
feeling formed then still persist in a recogniz- 
able degree. It is those habits of feeling, influ- 
encing a majority of us, which make this Club 
a collectivity which separates us from the rest. 
They overlaid, somehow, our otherwise ex- 
tremely different characters—Moore himself 
was a puritan and precisionist, Strachey. ..a 
Voltairean, Woolf a rabbi, myself a noncon- 
formist, Sheppard a conformist and (as it now 
turns out) an ecclesiastic, Clive [Bell] a gay 
and amiable dog, Sydney-Turner a quietist, 
Hawtry a dogmatist, and so on. Of those who 
had come just before, only MacCarthy and 
Ainsworth, who were much influenced by their 
personal feeling for Moore, came under his full 
influence. We did not see much of Forster at 
that time; who was already the elusive colt of 
a dark horse. It was only for us, those who were 
active in 1903, that Moore completely ousted 
McTaggart,’ Dickinson, and Russell. The in- 

* There are similar accounts in Duncan Grant's “Vir- 


ginia Woolf” (Horizon, Ill, June, 1941) and in Garnett’s 
The Golden Echo. 

* J. McT. E. McTaggart, Trinity College lecturer in 
philosophy from 1879 to 1923. G. L. Dickinson published 
J. McT. E. McTaggart (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1931). 
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fluence was not only overwhelming; but it 
was the extreme opposite of what Strachey used 
to call funeste; it was exciting, exhilarating, the 
beginning of a renaissance, the opening of a 
new heaven and a new earth, we were not 
afraid of anything. 


Keynes then proceeds to examine Moore’s 
philosophy, pointing out what the young 
men in the group accepted and what they 
chose to ignore. (Russell says, bluntly, 
that they left out Moore’s morals.) He 
describes an intellectual milieu in which 
criticism was unsparing and constant, in 
which humor was both gay and biting. 

They believed that nothing mattered 
but “states of mind,” by which they meant 
“communion with objects of love, beauty 
and truth.” Thus the group was contempt- 
uous of worldly values, of wealth, power, 
or social position. (They satisfied their 
need for prestige by membership in their 
own intellectual aristocracy.) The group 
rejected Original Sin and subscribed to 
Man’s Reasonableness, they rejected super- 
naturalism but insisted on man’s religious 
nature. They were tolerant of sexual free- 
dom, but in their own conduct rather 
proper. “Thus we were brought up,” Key- 
nes wrote, “with Plato’s absorption in the 
good in itself, with a scholasticism that 
outdid St. Thomas, in calvinistic with- 
drawal from the pleasures and successes of 
Vanity Fair, and oppressed with the sor- 
rows of Werther.” Perhaps it is fairer to 
say that they were not indifferent to mor- 
ality but opposed to those forms of mor- 
ality that become weapons in philistine 
hands. 

Desmond MacCarthy, in an essay on 
Henry James,*® makes a point about how 

* Portraits (1949 edition), pp. 164-65. 
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his group looked to experience for “states 
of mind.” 


Morality was either a means to attaining 
these goods of the soul, or it was nothing—just 
as the railway system existed to bring people 
together and feed them, or the social order that 
as many “ends” as possible should be achieved. 
These ends naturally refined themselves down 
to personal relations, aesthetic emotions and the 
pursuit of truth. We were perpetually in search 
of distinctions; our most ardent discussions 
were attempts to fix some sort of scale of values 
for experience. The tendency was for the stress 
to fall on feeling rightly rather than upon ac- 
tion. 


Naturally enough, James would and did 
appeal strongly to them, for James “cared 
immensely for spiritual decency; nothing 
in life beguiled him into putting anything 
before that.” 

MacCarthy’s “Bloomsbury, an Unfin- 
ished Memoir,” which is included in Mem- 
ories, is truly unfinished, being mostly a 
sketch of Clive Bell as a Cambridge under- 
graduate, both bon vivant and intellect- 
ual. MacCarthy objected to the attacks on 
Bloomsbury as an exclusive club dedicated 
to “moral frivolity.” MacCarthy denied 
that Bloomsbury was in any real sense a 
“movement.” 

Clive Bell has provided a good chron- 
ology in “What Was Bloomsbury?” for 
anyone writing the history of Blooms- 
bury, and, quite rightly, he also has in- 
sisted that proper attention be given to 
differences of opinion. The name, he says, 
was first applied by Mrs. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy—in a letter, dated about 1910, 
she called the group of friends “the 
Bloomsberries.” Bell refers to the Cam- 
bridge group and the meetings in Gordon 
Square and Fitzroy Square, and he adds 
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the names of those who joined them after 
1914. These include Raymond Mortimer, 
a friend of Bell; Stephen Tomlin, who 
married into the Strachey family; Ralph 
Partridge, an Oxford lecturer and friend 
of Lytton Strachey; Sebastian Sprott and 
F. L. Lucas, friends of Keynes, who, with 
him, lived with the Bells and Grant for a 
time in Sussex; and Frances Marshall, who 
married Partridge. Obviously there is a 
difference between “Old Bloomsbury” and 
the later Bloomsbury, of the twenties, thir- 
ties, forties, and even fifties. 

Bell, like MacCarthy, doubts the exist- 
ence of Bloomsbury. Historians, he says, 
will not be able to find a central doctrine 
because there is none. By way of illustra- 
tion, he says Strachey was interested in 
Elizabethan and eighteenth-century liter- 
ature but disapproved of the interest of 
Fry and Bell in modern French literature 
and art. Keynes and Bell were much influ- 
enced by Moore, but Fry was anti-Moore, 
and Mortimer, Partridge, and Tomlin— 
all Oxford men—were indifferent to him. 
“At last they [historians] may come to 
doubt whether ‘Bloomsbury’ ever existed. 
And did it?” 

It is quite true that in many respects the 
individual writers went their own ways, 
but as a group they had considerable co- 
herence: their educational backgrounds, 
as Keynes indicates, were very similar, and 
so were many of their convictions. They 
belonged to the intelligentsia of the Left; 
most of them came from upper-middle- 
class families; a number of them were 
pacifists or conscientious objectors; they 
were opposed to orthodox Christianity; 
they believed friendship and aesthetic ex- 
perience are of primary importance in the 
conduct of life; they believed in the re- 
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laxed manner, gaiety of spirit—and se- 
rious dedication. It may well be true that 
after 1914 the group was less homogene- 
ous. Even so, the Woolfs and Bells were 
held together by ties of blood and mar- 
riage. Strachey and later Grant were two 
of Keynes’s closest friends. Birrell and 
Garnett ran a bookstore for a time. And 
so on. Anyone reading Keynes’s The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace and 
Strachey’s biographies will immediately 
recognize the similarity in tone. Anyone 
reading Virginia Woolf’s A Room of 
One’s Own and Keynes’s broadcast inaug- 
urating the British Art Council* (govern- 
ment subsidizing of the arts) will recog- 
nize a community of sentiment and doc- 
trine. And many of the articles in E. M. 
Forster’s Two Cheers for Democracy are 
in a sense Bloomsbury manifestos: the 
importance of friendship over politics and 
institutions, love, the great republic, art 
for its own sake, and so on. 

One of the lives of Keynes, R. F. Har- 
rod’s John Maynard Keynes (1951), has 
an informative chapter on Bloomsbury, 
being especially useful in identifying the 
“minor” figures in the group, but it prob- 
ably errs in making Keynes the central 
and revered figure. Also certain magazine 
articles that followed Virginia Woolf’s 
death seem to imply, perhaps unintention- 
ally, that Bloomsbury had its center in the 
Leonard Woolfs and the Hogarth Press. 
Both Bell and Garnett say that Keynes’s 
friends treated him like any other member 
of the group, and he them, and, second, 
there was no center to the group; there 
were friends who saw each other in their 
various apartments over the years. The 
continuity of Bloomsbury, its center, 

* The Listener, July 12, 1945. 
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whether it was or was not a movement 
and so on, are likely to depend in part on 
the observer. 

Virginia Woolf in A Writer’s Diary in- 
dicates that the idea of Bloomsbury trou- 
bled her no little bit because her reputa- 
tion and Bloomsbury were intertwined. 
On Saturday, March 16, 1935, she wrote: 


I have had three severe swingeings lately: 
Wyndham Lewis; Mirsky; and now Swinner- 
ton; and I am dismissed with it. I didn’t read 
W. L.: and Swinnerton only affected me as a 
robin affects a rhinoceros—except in the depths 
of the night. ...In last week’s Time and Tide 
St. John Ervine called Lytton that “servile 
minded man...” 


And on Monday, two days later: 


Having just written a letter about Bloomsbury 
I cannot control my mind enough to go on with 
The P’s. 1 woke in the night and thought of it. 
But whether to send it or not, I don’t know. 
But now I must think of something else. Julian 
[Bell] and Helen last night... L advised me 
not to send the letter and after two seconds I 
see he is right. It is better, he says, to be able to 
say we don’t answer. But we suggest a comic 
guide to Bloomsbury by Morgan [E. M. For- 
ster] and he nibbles. 


The letter presumably is the one entitled 
““Middlebrow, To the Editor of the New 
Statesman” which was to be published by 
Leonard Woolf in The Death of the Moth. 
Mrs. Woolf mentioned Bloomsbury fre- 
quently. For example, to Rose Macaulay 
she said: “All this rubbish about Blooms- 
bury; do you feel Marylebone or Chelsea, 
Kensington or Hampstead?” But, as Mrs. 
Woolf knew, Bloomsbury was not a place, 
it was an idea, and she, as much as anyone, 
felt it. The names that recur in her diary 
are David Garnett, the Stracheys, the 
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MacCarthys, Roger Fry, E. M. Forster, 
Duncan Grant, the Bells, e¢ al. And the 
attitudes expressed can be seen as Blooms- 
bury attitudes. 


MISS RANTAVAARA, a Finn, says she under- 
took her Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury’ 
because she was curious to know why the 
Cambridge lecturers she heard held such 
contradictory views about Bloomsbury. 
Her investigations led her to believe “that 
Bloomsbury cannot be properly under- 
stood without a comprehension of Vir- 
ginia Woolf.” The acknowledgments, to 
F. L. Lucas and to Leonard Woolf, at the 
front of her book tell us something about 
her approach. She gives a good deal of at- 
tention to Clive Bell’s Civilization, and 
one could infer that Lucas, closely asso- 
ciated with Bell, sees that as one of the 
more important documents. Bell’s book 
was also indebted, as he says, to the opin- 
ions of Mrs. Woolf. 

Miss Rantavaara presents the Cam- 
bridge world of McTaggart, Dickinson, 
Russell, Moore, and the others, as, in some 
form, it was inherited by or understood 
by Virginia Stephen. In fact, she gives it 
more attention than she gives the ideas of 
Mrs. Woolf’s contemporaries, except, that 
is, for Bell’s Civilization. 

Civilization is Bloomsbury on its Epi- 
curean side, but probably it is not as serious 
in tone as similar books by Keynes, Leon- 
ard Woolf, Forster, Garnett, or some 
of the others might have been. It is 
still Bloomsbury; it is highly critical of 
the English social structure and of the 
English public schools, it asks for tolerance 
and open discussion of all topics, it tries to 
establish a hierarchy of values leading to 

Helsinki, 1953. 
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good “states of mind,” and it sees the ne- 
cessity for an intellectual elite, free from 
material struggles. Bell’s utopia is arguable 
and many reviewers took issue with him, 
some of them using the occasion to give 
Bloomsbury a working over. One of Miss 
Rantavaara’s more interesting chapters is 
“The Atmosphere of Bloomsbury,” in 
which she rehearses some of the anti- 
Bloomsbury sentiments. 

There is an interesting section on Leslie 
Stephen, and one is given a good sense of 
the spirit of rationality and hopefulness in 
the pre-World War I Cambridge. One al- 
most sees them reading The Way of All 
Flesh or hears them arguing about the 
necessity of pacifism (Russell, Strachey, 
and Bell were conscientious objectors). 
However, Miss Rantavaara does not quite 
show us how this milieu became Mrs. 
Woolf’s milieu. We assume that much of 
it did, but it would help to see the process. 
If Mrs. Woolf was the center of Blooms- 
bury Miss Rantavaara had some obligation 
to place her there for us—to let the reader 
see her alive in Bloomsbury. One of the 
relevant volumes, Roger Fry, is hardly 
mentioned. 

The Bloomsbury Group® by J. K. John- 
stone is also a useful book, but it is neither 
as useful nor as good as it might have been 
with the expenditure of a little more effort, 
or effort of a different sort. Chapter i is 
an expansion of Noel Annan’s footnote, 
quoted above. Chapter ii is an explication 
of Moore’s Principia Ethica, and a state- 
ment that this volume greatly influenced 
Fry, Keynes, Strachey, Forster, and Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Chapter iii does for Fry’s 
aesthetics what the preceding chapter did 
for Moore’s philosophy. The following 

*Secker and Warburg, 1954, also Noonday Press, 1954. 
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chapters are highly intelligent studies of 
Strachey, Fry, and Mrs. Woolf, and there 
is a concluding chapter of less than two . 
pages, praising the Bloomsbury group for 
its contribution to the humanistic spirit: 
Moore’s doctrine of the intrinsic good, 
Fry’s insistence on the place of sensibility 
in human affairs, and the group’s concern 
for individualism and friendship in a 
world increasingly collectivized and ab- 
stract. 

Mr. Johnstone’s book, which was a doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of 
Leeds, is much less speculative than it 
might have been. For example, he gives 
very little attention to Lord Keynes, who 
was, after all, not merely a Bloomsbury 
notable but a very influential figure in the 
era between the wars. His Strachey-like 
treatment of the Versailles conference in 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
(apart from his statistical figures) was 
taken as straight fact, and it contributed 
no little bit to the common view of a 
greatly victimized Germany. Strachey was 
read as a literary man and due allowances 
were made for the ironic manner, his trim- 
ming down of Victorian solemnities. But 
Keynes was an economist, a man of fig- 
ures and facts, and therefore told some- 
thing close to the exact truth. Keynes’s 
truth, on the literary side, was also 
Strachey’s truth, cutting away at the rep- 
utations of the world’s public figures. One 
is tempted to say that Keynes’s portrait of 
President Wilson is not notably different 
from Strachey’s Dr. Arnold. 

Mr. Johnstone notes the differences be- 
tween Bell, who is almost ignored, and Fry 
on the doctrine of “significant form,” and 
he observes other differences. But his 
thesis—that Bloomsbury is a group— 
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rather demands that Forster somehow 
“derive” from Fry (there is less trouble 
with Virginia Woolf, who obviously was 
greatly indebted to Fry), and he makes 
out a better case than dates and evidence 
would seem to allow. Fry did not join the 
Woolf-Bell gatherings until 1910, and 
Forster’s earliest novels were published in 
1905, 1907, 1908, and 1910." It is true 
enough that Forster was, like Fry, a Cam- 
bridge figure, the student and friend of 
G. Lowes Dickinson, but they were fifteen 
years apart. It is most unlikely that Fry 
influenced Forster the novelist. It is pos- 
sible that Forster’s interest in aesthetics 
(his fine essay on art for art’s sake in 
Two Cheers for Democracy being a case 
in point) owes something to Fry. 

If it is necessary to compare these two 
books, one may say, first, that they are 
different. Miss Rantavaara tries to do a 
great deal more with the antecedents of 
the group and to do something with the 
popular notions about Bloomsbury. Mr. 
Johnstone concentrates on Moore and Fry 
for doctrine and on Strachey, Forster, and 
Mrs. Woolf for the literary manifesta- 
tions of the doctrine. Neither, unfortun- 
ately, treats the excellent fiction of Gar- 
nett. Miss Rantavaara is the better his- 
torian of Bloomsbury, but Mr. Johnstone 
is the better critic of individual works, 
when he is not dealing with influences. 
Whoever writes the next book on Blooms- 
bury will be greatly indebted to both of 
them. 


* Mr. Forster says he does not think he knew Fry when 
he was writing his fiction. He also says that if Fry had a 
theory of fiction it was not as a serious student of critical 
theory, that Fry was a highly intelligent man who the- 
orized about everything, and if he had @ theory of fiction 
probably it was held only tentatively and if he had had 
occasion to think further about it the theory would have 


been 
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ENGLISH CRITICS quite rightly stress the 
upper-middle-class origin of most mem- 
bers of Bloomsbury.* Auden mentioned it 
in his review of A Writer’s Diary, and 
Stephen Spender, a frequent visitor at the 
Leonard Woolfs, made a good deal of it 
in his autobiography, World Within a 
World. Spender says that to the Blooms- 
bury set there was “something barbarous 
about our generation,” the generation pro- 
claiming the end of bourgeois civilization 
and welcoming the revolution that would 
end it. The careers of Virginia Woolf and 
her friends are summarized thus by 
Spender: 


She and her circle formed a group of friends 
who shared the same ideas and who, within a 
common appreciation of high values, had a 
deep loyalty for one another. Living in their 
small country houses, their London flats, full 
of taste, meeting at week-ends and at small 
parties, discussing history, painting, literature, 
gossiping greatly, and producing a few very 
good stories, they resembled those friends who 
at the time of the plague in Florence withdrew 
into the countryside and told the stories of 
Boccaccio. Our generation [the 1930's], un- 
able to withdraw into exquisite tale-telling and 
beautiful scenery, resembled rather the Sturm 
und Drang generation of Goethe’s contempo- 
raries, terribly involved in events and oppressed 
by them, reacting to them at first enthusiasti- 
cally and violently, later with difficulty and 
disgust. 


T. S. Eliot in a note contributed to 
Horizon on Virginia Woolf also repre- 
sents her as having maintained the upper- 
middle-class intellectual tradition: 


Her position was due to a concurrence of qual- 
ities and circumstances which never happened 


*Mr. Forster says the family origins of members of 
the group undoubtedly were important, if only because 
they had leisure to write or to paint. 
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before, and which I do not think will ever 
happen again. It maintained the dignified and 
admirable tradition of Victorian upper middle- 
class culture—a situation in which the pro- 
ducer was neither the servant of the exalted 
patron, the parasite of the plutocrat, nor the 
entertainer of the mob—a situation in which 
the producer and the consumer of art were on 


equal footing, and that neither the lowest nor 
the highest. 


If Eliot’s generalization is true of Mrs. 
Woolf, it is also true of her group. 
Lytton Strachey’s father was Lieuten- 
ant General Sir Richard, descended from 
a family that had achieved distinction as 
early as the sixteenth century, and his 
mother, a Grant, belonged to a notable 
Scotch family, her father being a success- 
ful governor in India and later governor 
of Jamaica. Duncan Grant, perhaps the 
best of the Bloomsbury painters, lived 
with Lady Strachey, his aunt, and her 
family during the absence of his own par- 
ents in India, and through the Stracheys 
he came to know the children of Leslie 
Stephen. The two families had had con- 
nections for several generations, and, as 
Richard Mortimer wrote, they were “re- 
lated to half the most scholarly families in 
England.” And there were connections 
other than by blood or marriage. E. 
M. Forster’s wealthy great-grandfather, 
Henry Thornton, was the leading fig- 
ure in the Clapham Sect and Leslie 
Stephen’s father, Sir James, was its chron- 
icler. When David Garnett’s grandfa- 
ther, the author of The Twilight of the 
Gods, retired from his post at the British 
Museum, he was feted by some of the lead- 
ing literary figures, and the man who ad- 
dressed the group was Leslie Stephen. Ed- 
ward Garnett, David’s father, probably 
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was the best book editor of his generation. 
Francis Birrell’s father was Augustine Bir- 
rell, a minister in Lord Asquith’s cabinet. 
Fry’s father was Sir Edward, a judge. Such 
families (the Keynes family were related 
to the Darwins, and so on) tended to form 
an intellectual aristocracy. They were not 
always well-to-do, but frequently they 
were, and they were accustomed, for the 
most part, to servants, comfort, travel, 
and country houses. They inherited good 
taste and a sense of obligation, and took 
the joys of the intellectual life for granted. 

If they revolted against the Victorian 
world, as most of the Bloomsbury group 
did, they did not revolt as bohemians do, 
by living outside the middle-class world; 
they revolted inside, as intellectuals, in 
ways similar to the revolts of their par- 
ents. Mortimer says that in ridiculing the 
Victorians Strachey and Mrs. Woolf 
“used weapons forged in Victorian homes.” 
(Lady Strachey in a letter to her son said, 
“I don’t much fancy your taking up 
Queen Victoria to deal with. She could 
not help being stupid, but she tried hard 
to do her duty, ... highly to her credit.” 
Lady Strachey gave him a good deal of 
information, and so did her cousin, Lady 
Lytton, who had been one of Victoria’s 
ladies-in-waiting.) “The mastery of a 
mass of detail,” Mortimer said, “the solid 
and admirably proportioned architecture 
of Mr. Strachey’s books are an inheritance 
from generations of civil servants.” Mrs. 
Woolf and Lytton Strachey, he concluded, 
had in common “‘a voice that is never too 
loud, a skepticism that remains polite, and 
a disregard, that never becomes insulting, 
for the public taste. It is a quality of in- 
herited culture.” The division of classes, 
one assumes, would be readily accepted by 
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such people, and by and large they do 
seem to accept it.° 

A Writer's Diary makes it clear that, in 
Mrs. Woolf’s mind, the social origins of 
James Joyce interfered very seriously with 
his ability as a writer. The entry for 
Wednesday, August 16, 1922, reads: 


I should be reading Ulysses, and fabricating 
my case for and against. I have read 200 pages 
so far—not a third; and have been amused, 
stimulated, charmed, interested, by the first 2 
or 3 chapters—to the end of the cemetery 
scene; and then puzzled, bored, irritated 
and disillusioned by a queasy undergraduate 
scratching his pimples. And Tom [T. S. Eliot], 
great Tom, thinks this on a par with War and 
Peace! An illiterate, underbred book it seems 
to me; the book of a self taught working man, 
and we all know how distressing they are, how 
egotistic, insistent, raw, striking, and ulti- 
mately nauseating. 


Joyce, as a matter of fact, was a much 
better educated man than Virginia Woolf 
was a woman, and it would seem equally 
evident that his analytical powers were 
far greater than hers. When Joyce died, 
she made another entry (Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1941), recalling Eliot’s advocacy 
of Joyce, the Hogarth Press declining to 
publish Ulysses, and her own, as she mis- 
takenly “remembers,” mixed feeling about 
his genius: 


... Then Joyce is dead: Joyce about a fortnight 
younger than I am. I remember Miss Weaver, 
in wool gloves, bringing Ulysses in typescript 
to our teatable at the Hogarth House. Roger 
I think sent her. Would we devote our lives to 


"In Keynes’s Essays in Biography there is a section 
(pp. 79-83) on families that, for generations, have pro- 
duced leaders in statesmanship and thought. Harrod says 
that Keynes “had no egalitarian sentiment; if he wanted 
to improve the lot of the poor and that quickly—and he 
believed that far more progress was possible than was be- 
ing made—that was not for the sake of equality, but in 
order to make their lives happier and better... . The idea 
of destroying anything good in itself in the interest of 
equality was anathema to him.” 
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printing it? The indecent pages looked so in- 
congruous: she was spinsterly, buttoned up. 
And the pages reeled with indecency. . . . Then 
I remember Tom in Ottoline’s room at Garsing- 
ton saying—it was published then—how could 
anyone write again after achieving the immense 
prodigy of the last chapter? He was, for the 
first time in my knowledge, rapt, enthusiastic. 
I bought the blue paper book, and read it here 
one summer I think with spasms of wonder, of 
discovery, and then again with long lapses of 
intense boredom. This goes back to a prehis- 
toric world. And now all the gents are furbish- 
ing up their opinions, and the books, I suppose, 
take their place in the long procession. 


Mrs. Woolf was very critical of Lady Ot- 
toline Morrell for inviting an embroidress 
to one of her tea parties (it may of course 
have been an affectation in Lady Otto- 
line) , and she sneers with a little too much 
self-satisfaction at the gaucheries of Ar- 
nold Bennett. That she could, as her 
friends testify, be very kind and helpful 
has nothing to do with her also being of 
her class. 

Forster, insofar as one judges from his 
novels and essays, is not merely amused by 
snobbery, he feels it a restrictive conven- 
tion, an enemy of the spontaneous life. 
The whole issue in A Room With a View 
is whether Lucy, held in by convention 
and snobbery, will be able to understand 
the generous but unconventional Emer- 
sons, father and son. Convention, prig- 
gishness, and snobbery have a way of run- 
ning together—and Forster has a good 
eye, much better than Mrs. Woolf's, 
for their connections. The essay “Mrs. 
Miniver” shows Forster’s perception of 
snobbery in unlikely places and his 
understanding of what is gained and what 
lost with the passing of aristocracy. Mrs. 
Woolf wanted her characters to be self- 
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aware, to feel, to be receptive to color, 
shape, tone, and the haunting evanescence 
(states of mind). Forster wants the edu- 
cated heart and he understands, better 
than Mrs. Woolf did, that snobbery does 
not enlarge but restricts awareness. 

In his introduction to Memories, Ray- 
mond Mortimer relates MacCarthy to 
Bloomsbury and to the “Bloomsbury 


A delighted interest in the variety of human 
experience was stronger in him than fastidious- 
ness about the forms in which this was ex- 
pressed. For the same reason, proud as he was 
to proclaim himself a highbrow, he made him- 
self loved, as critic and broadcaster, by many 
who fancy that they hate highbrows. 


David Garnett, both in his person and 
in The Golden Echo, is mild-mannered 
and kind. Leonard Woolf has given his 
energies to public service and, one may 
guess, sacrificed much of his own career 
to his wife’s career. And so on. To give 
the members of Bloomsbury marks, merits 
or demerits, in terms of their pride or 
their humility would undoubtedly be 
fatuous. Snobbery and arrogance are rela- 
tive matters, and a member of Blooms- 
bury, though in a milieu inviting arro- 
gance, could also be humble in his 
relationship to intellectual integrity and 
high aesthetic standards. 


BOOKs about twentieth-century British art 
almost invariably treat the criticism of 
Fry as the best of its time, Bell’s as, at least, 
suggestive. Perhaps it is fair to say that 
Bell is also a popularizer, in a good sense 
of the term. Fry’s Vision and Design, 
Transformations, Duncan Grant, Reflec- 
tions on British Painting and Bell’s Art 
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and Since Cézanne are listed even in brief 
bibliographies. Less frequently there are 
references to Mrs. Woolf’s Roger Fry and 
Walter Sickert: a Conversation. 

The most dramatic public event in 
twentieth-century British painting was 
the first Post-Impressionism Exhibition in 
1910, when England first saw Cézanne, 
Matisse, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, 
Picasso, and others. Eric Gill wrote of it 
in a letter to Sir William Rothenstein: 


You are missing an awful excitement just now. 
All the critics are tearing one another's 
eyes out over it and the sheep and the goats are 
inextricably mixed up. John says “it’s a bloody 
show” and Lady Ottoline says “oh, charming.” 
Fry says “what rhythm” and McColl says 
“what rot.” 


A second Post-Impressionist exhibition, 
held in 1912, included Vanessa Beil, 
Wyndham Lewis, Grant, and others. After 
these shows the artistic life of England 
was constantly involved with movements 
and theories: Futurism, Synchromism, 
Vorticism, etc. More than any other fig- 
ure, as Forster observed, Roger Fry was 
the agent of these changes. Three of his 
Bloomsbury friends, MacCarthy, Bell, and 
Mrs. Woolf, have written their impres- 
sions of the man. 

MacCarthy’s piece on Fry, in Memories, 
provides a humorous account of the 1910 
exhibition in the Grafton Galleries, and 
an affectionate image of Fry himself. 
MacCarthy says that Fry’s willingness to 
go against public opinion was a mark of 
his disinterestedness, and that the only 
quality or characteristic he insisted on 
from his friends was candor. MacCarthy, 
who also wrote the catalogue for the 1952 
exhibition of Fry’s paintings, says further 
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that “he bore with magnanimity the in- 
difference to his own work of younger 
artists whom he had praised and taught.” 
Clive Bell, although he places Fry as the 
foremost critic, seems not, at bottom, to 
have really liked him. 

In Bell’s analysis Fry’s sensibility is seen 
as “trained” and much is made of his hav- 
ing at first been a science student; the 
upshot is that he did not have innate sen- 
sibility, and lacked gusto. Again, his 
family tradition was puritanical, which 
led to his regarding his “principles as in 
some sort the will of God,” and he wanted 
a generalization that fully accounted for 
all art. The scientist side in Fry made him 
willing to listen to all arguments, thus to 
enlarge his generalizations, but the puri- 
tan side made him uneasy with charm. 
Facts in large numbers have their way of 
resisting generalizations; therefore Fry 
was better at attacking or breaking down 
theories than in building his own. 

Mrs. Woolf’s biography has established 
Fry as “one of the most remarkable men 
of his age” and one of the most lovable. 
His other friends, Bell says, can but “bring 
a few flowers to his monument and cher- 
ish the inscription.” But what Mr. Bell 
brings are not exclusively “flowers.” Fry 
had boundless energy—but it produced 
impatience and a prodigious strength of 
will; and Bell records an instance of Fry’s 
capacity for making others bend to his 
will. Fry also admired sincerity—but, 
“not to mince words, he was a champion 
gull”; and again Bell records a telling ex- 
ample. Fry is also seen as the poorest pos- 
sible judge of men and, ironically, inordi- 
nately proud of his understanding of 
them; he was forever imagining plots and 
misinterpreting the motives of his friends. 
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But this did not lead to serious problems— 
because he was easily diverted, by general 
discussion and by “gossip.” Brutus was an 
honorable man, but.... 

It is clear from A Writer’s Diary that 
Mrs. Woolf had a deep affection for Fry, 
and, ironically, this may have contributed 
to the weakness of her Roger Fry, A Biog- 
raphy. Fry suffered many unhappy expe- 
riences, the worst undoubtedly being the 
insanity of his wife, and Mrs. Woolf 
writes with great sympathy for him. It is 
possible that a more skeptical view, like 
Bell’s, would have produced a more inter- 
esting biography. Her attitude toward 
him is caught in this passage, a part of a 
speech she gave at an exhibition of his 
paintings: ““While he was reasoning he was 
seeing; and while he was seeing he was 
reasoning. He was acutely sensitive, but 
at the same time he was uncompromis- 
ingly honest.” It is clear that her intense 
interest in the visual arts owed a great deal 
to Fry. She was also indebted, of course, 
to her sister Vanessa and to their friend 
Duncan Grant. 

Duncan Grant, who is represented in 
the Tate Gallery by six pictures,”® un- 
doubtedly owns a better reputation as a 
painter than either Fry or Vanessa Bell. 
Only Desmond MacCarthy seems to have 
held a very high opinion of Fry’s paint- 
ings. Grant’s reputation appears to have 
diminished that of Mrs. Bell. Of the rela- 
tionship of the two friends, Raymond 
Mortimer (in the Penguin Duncan Grant, 
1948) has said: “She is altogether a graver, 
less exuberant, artist; her landscapes and 


“T ytton Strachey,” “Margery Strachey,” “Vanessa 
Bell,” “Lemon Gatherers,” “Queen of Sheba,” and 
“Dancers.” Mrs. Bell is represented by “Flowers in the 
Jug.” Mrs. Bell has done some of the jacket designs for 
Hogarth Press books, including those for The Death of 
the Moth and The Captain’s Death Bed. 
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still-lifes bear the signs of careful consid- 
eration and are all the better for this. The 
resemblances between her work and his 
have, I think, prevented her gifts receiv- 
ing the full appreciation they merit.” 

Mortimer has also said that Grant and 
Mrs. Bell have for 


some forty years worked in close association. 
They collaborated in their decoration of vari- 
ous rooms including one for Virginia Woolf 
in Tavistick Square, one for the present Duch- 
ess of Wellington (the poet Dorothy Wellesley, 
in her Kent country house, called Penn’s in 
the Ricks) and one for me in Endsleigh Place, 
at the corner of Gordon Square. (I moved 
two years ago [1952] and then gave the 
painted panels but not the painted doors to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum.) They both 
worked also for the Omega Workshop, which 
was a venture of Fry’s; and later designed fur- 
nishing fabrics for a firm called Allan Walton, 
run by a painter of the name, now dead, whose 
work was doubtless influenced by Grant. 


At present in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery there is a lead bust of Virginia Woolf 
by Stephen Tomlin, another Bloomsbury 
intimate. It was cast from an original in 
the possession of David Garnett and added 
to the collection in 1953. He also did fine 
heads of Julia and Lytton Strachey and 
Duncan Grant, all in Garnett’s possession. 
Tomlin, the second son of Lord Tomlin, 
a Chancery judge, was married to Julia, 
the daughter of Oliver Strachey. He died 
in 1937, in his thirties. 

There appears not to have been, other 
than for Mrs. Bell, Grant, Fry, and Tom- 
lin, a group of Bloomsbury artists."* Fry 


“In the Tate collection there is also a portrait en- 
titled “Vanessa” by Ethel Walker. According to David 
Garnett, Mrs. Bell and Miss Walker sometimes painted 
together but Miss Walker was not a member of the 
Bloomsbury group. Keith Baynes and Frank Dobson are 
also sometimes mentioned as having been offshoots from 
Bloomsbury. 
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tended to dictate tastes, to the extent that 
Sickert, belonging to an older generation 
of painters, enjoyed asking promising 
young artists if they had been certified by 
Fry. Keynes, the Woolfs, the Bells, the 
Stracheys, Garnett, and others did of 
course collect modern art. Bloomsbury, 
then, may be said to have contributed a 
significant bit to the actual art of the pe- 
riod and to have contributed greatly to 
its taste and enthusiasm. 


PERHAPS Frank Swinnerton’s comments 
in the often reprinted The Georgian Lit- 
erary Scene (1935) best suggest the na- 
ture of the anti-Bloomsbury bias, at least 
on its journalistic side: 


The odd thing about it is that Bloomsbury 
was politically Left, and only intellectually 
Royalist—royalist, you understand, to itself. 
...It dressed distinctively and—in the female 
part of it—did its hair as Mrs. Gaskell used to 
do hers a hundred years ago, wearing long ear- 
rings and in some way managing always to 
look sickly. ...It was conversationally insin- 
cere, what one would call “‘strained’’. . . It was 
very sensitive and sarcastic (“‘ahrony’’); was 
full of jealous contempts; was spiteful and re- 
sented being ignored, although it went in a 
good deal for the wilful ignoring of others. 


Swinnerton’s little analyses of the writing 
of the various members of Bloomsbury— 
he treats the more eminent writers at some 
length, including Russell—do not quite 
bear out these preliminary generalizations; 
by and large, he is quite respectful of their 
achievements and their decency in human 
relationships. 

However, there does seem to have been 
a Bloomsbury atmosphere, which certain 
temperaments found difficult to suffer. 
The nature of this atmosphere is suggested 
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by what Harrod calls the “Bloomsbury 
voice,” apparently the contribution of 
Lytton Strachey. When one wished to 
ridicule a comment he could speak in a 
thin, incredulous voice which MacCarthy 
called “‘a gnat-like voice.” Constant alert- 
ness, watchfulness, and the ironic manner 
can, of course, be very wearing, and it is 
not surprising that the Bloomsbury man- 
ner was sometimes attributed to insincer- 
ity and a desire to seem superior. 

None of the above remarks seem to 
apply exactly to the Virginia Woolf who 
emerges from A Writer’s Notebook, and 
none of them, conceivably, would apply 
exactly to any single member of the group. 
Certain of the articles written about Mrs. 
Woolf after her death present her as 
friendly, warm, generous. The woman 
emerging from A Writer’s Diary seems 
exacerbated and driven. Whatever the 
forces driving her, they led to a remorse- 
less desire to be brilliant, to excel. There 
is, finally, for all the sensitivity, something 
a little inhuman in the notebooks—al- 
though this impression may be corrected 
by later excerpts, if these are ever pub- 
lished. 

Bertrand Russell unhesitatingly accuses 
the group of intellectual arrogance. In 
“Portraits from Memory II,” a discussion 
of Keynes and Strachey, he says: 


The generation of Keynes and Lytton did not 
seek to preserve any kinship with the Philistine. 
..+ They aimed rather at a life of retirement 
among fine shades, and conceived of the good 
as consisting in the passionate mutual admira- 
tions of a clique of the élite. ... From this at- 
mosphere Keynes escaped into the great world, 
but Strachey never escaped. 


According to Russell, Keynes did not find 
it “unpleasant to épater les bourgeois.” 
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Keynes had also, he says, a moralistic side, 
but it was involved in his Cambridge “re- 
ligion,” as he himself later called the early 
philosophy of his group, not in his public 
life. “When he concerned himself with 
politics and economics he left his soul at 
home. This is the reason for a certain hard, 
glittering, inhuman quality in moit of his 
writing.” Russell is extremely harsh with 
Strachey, stating unequivocally that a 
caricature was of more moment to him 
than the truth. 

The overtones in Keynes’s “My Early 
Beliefs” seem to imply that Russell and 
his old friends had had their differences, 
which may account for some of the harsh- 
ness of Russell’s portraits. Nonetheless 
the detached reader is bound to feel that 
“glittering,” “hard,” and “inhuman” are 
fair enough applied to either Keynes or 
Strachey. They do not tell everything 
about their styles—but they have a rele- 
vance. 

The diversified views of Strachey pub- 
lished by those who knew him suggest a 
person difficult to understand: he could 
in appearance be exceedingly proper or 
very eccentric; he could be gay and play- 
ful, or withdrawn and morose; and so on. 
He was subject to bad health, and died 
from cancer at fifty-one. Clive Bell says 
he will be difficult for a biographer be- 
cause he could hate, he knew “love and 
lust and that mysterious mixture of the 
two,” and he was disinclined to put him- 
self out. He wanted fame and was lazy. 
His letters, Bell adds, “should not be pub- 
lished till those he cared for and those who 
thought he cared for them are dead.” 
Strachey’s mordant irony is sometimes in 
the service of moral indignation, but 
other times, as in his notorious essay on 
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Pope, a manner takes over, allowing him 
to insist on Pope’s greatness but to offer 
only unpleasant views of the man and be- 
littling comments on his talent. Strachey 
at his worst is Bloomsbury at its worst. 

Max Beerbohm is referred to affection- 
ately in A Writer’s Diary, but Mrs. Woolf, 
though admiring, seems to have deplored 
his lack of intensity. In 1938, as recorded 
in the Diary, he told her that he regretted 
not having belonged to a group when he 
had been a young man. “Now dear Roger 
Fry who liked me was a born leader. No 
one so ‘illuminated.’ He looked it. Never 
saw anyone look it so much.” The evening 
with Beerbohm, Mrs. Woolf noted, was 
not really serious. In certain respects Beer- 
bohm might have fitted easily into the 
Bloomsbury group, but he lacked their 
intellectual rigor. In the National Portrait 
Gallery, where Fry’s self-portrait also 
hangs, Beerbohm has a fine caricature of 
Fry, thoroughly “illuminated,” entitled 
“A Law Giver, First King of Blooms- 
bury.” 

In his introduction to Keynes’s Two 
Memoirs David Garnett recalls D. H. 
Lawrence’s violent dislike of the Blooms- 
bury group. Lawrence, he says, was a 
prophet and he hated everyone whose 
creed prevented his ever becoming a dis- 
ciple. “But I was a rationalist and a sci- 
entist, and I was repelled by his intuitive 
and dogmatic philosophy, whereas the 
ideas of my friends from Cambridge inter- 
ested and attracted me.” One week end 
in April, 1915, Garnett and Francis Bir- 
rell visited Lawrence, following which 
Lawrence wrote to Lady Ottoline Morrell 
to say how much they annoyed him, and 
also to Garnett himself, advising him to 
give up his Bloomsbury friends. To Lady 
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Ottoline Lawrence wrote: “They are cased 
each in a hard little shell of his own and 
out of this they talk words. There is never 
for one second any outgoing of feeling 
and no reverence, not a crumb or grain of 
reverence. I cannot stand it.” 

In his paper Keynes recalls the visit of 
Lawrence to Cambridge, and especially a 
breakfast party Bertrand Russell gave for 
Lawrence and Keynes. Lawrence had re- 
mained silent, and Russell and Keynes had 
talked at Lawrence. What they had talked 
about Keynes had long since forgotten, but 
he wrote, “I expect it was pretty brittle 
stuff—not so brittle as Frankie Birrell’s— 
but pretty brittle all the same.” Keynes 
adds, preparing to look back at his early 
beliefs, that Lawrence not merely felt no 
positive worth in their attitude but was 
violently aware of a “lack.” In Lawrence’s 
letter to Lady Ottoline he had clearly ex- 
pressed what was missing: they lacked 
reverence. 

It is easy to understand therefore why 
a more recent critic, F. R. Leavis, and his 
Scrutiny associates’* would dislike Blooms- 
bury. Like Lawrence, one of their revered 
figures, they are heavily moralistic and in 
Bloomsbury they find, to their chagrin, 
an air of amusement. 


PERHAPS amusement is not precisely the 
right word. But Bloomsbury was uneasy 


#Q. D. Leavis replied in a tone of outrage to Des- 
mond MacCarthy’s Leslie Stephen lecture (1937) at 
Cambridge—see Scrutiny, Vol. VII (March, 1939)—and 
her reviews of Mrs. Woolf’s books were invariably harsh. 
For Thursday, September 1, 1938, Mrs. Woolf’s notebook 


entry was “...a violent attack on Three Guineas in 
Scrutiny by Q. Leavis. I don’t think it gave me an entire 
single thrill of horror. And I didn’t read it through. A 
symbol though of what wiggings are to come. But I read 
enough to see that it was all personal—about Queenie’s 
own grievances and retorts to my snubs... .” There are 
quite a few references to Scrutiny in A Writer’s Diary. 
(Unfortunately these and other references are hard to 
find because the index was very poorly done.) On the 
other hand, Scrutiny has treated Forster with admiration. 
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with greatness, with the ponderous, the 
solemn, even the solemnly comic like 
Ulysses, which Forster cannot quite accept 
and which Mrs. Woolf found “under- 
bred.” But distinctions need to be made. 
Behind Bloomsbury amusement were solid 
achievement, education, taste, tradition. 
The reserve capital was considerable, and 
ironic amusement was less inflationary for 
them than it would be with certain groups. 
One can feel, with Lionel Trilling in his 
fine study of Forster, that the relaxed 
manner is an amiable vice. On the other 
hand, one may feel that in a curious way 
it is Forster’s own greatness, his refusal, 
not twice or three times but ever, to be 
crowned or to wear the purple gowns. 
Perhaps as a group, or in their manifestos, 
Bloomsbury insisted a little too airily on 
its preference for the “highbrow” over 
the “middlebrow,” and one may feel a 
little uneasy with Leonard Woolf's title 
Hunting the Highbrow (1927) or Ray- 
mond Mortimer’s insistence on the “high- 
brow” in the preface to Channel Packet. 
On the other hand, they are quite right 
to insist on a preference for grade A over 
other grades. And, as intelligent people, 
they can make exceptions, as when Clive 
Bell observes that the rules seem against 
them but Kipling cam write in a most 
moving way and the Parliament buildings 
are beautiful, or when Mortimer shrewdly 
separates the abilities from the disabili- 
ties in the writings of Mrs. Woolf or 
Strachey. 

Again, their sense of amusement was a 
part of the reaction against Victorianism, 
or certain of the Victorian conventions. 
They belonged to and helped to form their 
age. In the years before World War I and 
even after it the spirit of liberalism, which 
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is all anti-Victorianism was, was naturally 
the dominant spirit. It was easy enough in 
1910 to hope for a cultural renaissance, as 
some of them did. And it was easy, even 
highly reasonable, to be pacifists like Bell 
and Strachey. Perhaps in Strachey and 
Mrs. Woolf we have almost pure types of 
the library writer. 

To Strachey’s ultimate credit, it is now 
much easier to tell the truth in biography, 
but it is not to his credit that “debunk- 
ing” is even easier. The words preposter- 
ous, absurd, ridiculous were used tellingly, 
and the established order of things, in gov- 
ernment, church, or family, was bound 
to be on the defensive when they were 
used. In Mrs. Woolf’s books there are fre- 
quent ironies about English rituals in 
the law courts, the universities, the parlia- 
ment. Mrs. Dalloway has many misgiv- 
ings about the pretentiousness of official- 
dom, and Three Guineas points out this 
weakness and that weakness in man-run 
institutions. Neither Strachey nor Mrs. 
Woolf is very good at holding things to- 
gether. Mrs. Woolf acutely divides Con- 
rad into sea captains and the skeptical 
Marlow, but there are no sea captains, 
with their simple but necessary beliefs, 
in her novels. Nor was Strachey able to 
match, as he had hoped to do, his “emi- 
nent” Victorians with admirable Victor- 
ians. 

Maynard Keynes, as he grew older, be- 
came more than a little dubious about the 
sheer strength of intellect and judgment 
in ordering social and political events. In 
“My Early Beliefs” he said he had come 
to recognize the precariousness of civiliza- 
tion. Of his group in their earlier years, 
he said: “I can see us as waterspiders, 
gracefully skimming, as light and reason- 
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able as air, the surface of the stream with- 
out any contact at all with the eddies and 
currents underneath.” Forster not even 
as a young man was quite an orthodox 
liberal. He believes in the cultivation of 
the body and the mind, but he knows 
there are places the mind cannot quite 
reach. His Italian fauns can be natural 
and also cruel, and not all gentlemen of 
the cloth are hypocrites or fools. His 
hopefulness is dark-shadowed. The Long- 
est Journey presents an almost Conradian 
world, though caught more lightly, gen- 
tly, almost playfully. 

The politics of Bloomsbury also was of 
the time. Leonard Woolf has been a very 
active Socialist, both as an essayist and 
speaker. Mrs. Woolf wrote essays about 
women’s rights, and Forster has written 
and made speeches in liberal causes. Julian 
Bell, the son of the Clive Bells, was killed 
fighting for the Loyalists in Spain. Key- 
nes, of course, was a leading figure, or ad- 
viser, in Mr. Attlee’s government. But as 
Spender, Auden, and Eliot noted, the 
Bloomsbury group was upper-middle- 
class and their politics were in relation to 
the traditions of that class. They were 
liberals, like other intellectuals of their 
time, but certain of them, for whatever 
reasons, could both take it and leave it 
alone. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES, now editor of the 
Times Literary Supplement, has written 
an article’® relating the spirit of Blooms- 
bury to the general spirit of the 1920’s. A 
characteristic of intellectual and literary 
life after World War I, he says, was that 
it was taut, demanding, and ironic. Even 


«The Frightening Pundits of Bloomsbury,” The 
Listener, 45, No. 1148, March 1, 1951, pp. 345-46. 
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the little things, as in the novels of Vir- — 
ginia Woolf, were looked at with micro- 
scopic eyes. In all of the important figures, 
in Aldous Huxley, or Eliot, or Ezra Pound, 
or in Lawrence or Katherine Mansfield 
there is a quality of alertness. The word 
“amusing” took on a special connotation 
in the 1920’s, relating itself to a function 
of the intellect. “It might be applied to 
Alexander Calder’s first mobiles or to a 
new collage or to a strange piece of orches- 
tration; but you would have got a very 
frigid stare if you had called anything 
amusing which implied mere relaxa- 
tion....” 

In recent years historians have begun 
to write histories not merely about “solid 
facts” but about mythical facts. The his- 
torian of Bloomsbury will have to deal 
with both sorts. It is easy to sympathize 
with Mr. Bell when he protests an article 
in the Times which said that Bloomsbury 
was against everything old and for every- 
thing new, providing the new be cryptic 
and caviar for the general. The Times’s 
point, however, has an element of truth. 
Bloomsbury belongs to myth, and the 
myth presents the ironic Mr. Strachey 
tittering over some stupidity, the “illumi- 
nated” Mr. Fry turning his X-ray eyes 
on a French painting, the stiff and elegant 
Mrs. Woolf writing and rewriting her 
luminous sentences, and all of them, with 
their innumerable friends, laughing and 
talking, ever so intelligently. This is not 
quite the way it was either, but it offers a 
pleasant image for the historian to an- 
alyze. 

An article by R. G. G. Price in a June, 
1954, issue of Punch calls the Bloomsbury 
group “The Pre-Elizabethans,” and gives 
them credit for having routed the philis- 
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tines. “The militant lowbrow was de- 
feated and the danger today is far more 
that the arts may be killed by kindness 
than that they will be suppressed.” A lit- 
tle group of “Cambridge expatriates” 
caused this revolution. Mr. Price is myth- 
ologizing a little himself; but this too is 
a pleasant image, much to the credit of a 
Bloomsbury that has all too frequently 
been abused: 


To-day Britain, having been a Rome, has the 
chance of becoming a Greece. During the post- 
war period London succeeded Paris as the cul- 
tural capital of the civilized world, and phil- 
istinism has at least gone underground. The 


Eternal Tree 


J. S. MOODEY 


successors to Bloomsbury have attained posi- 
tions of authority, and perhaps appear to the 
young painter or writer like a great wall of 
orthodoxy blocking his way; but at least it is 
a more civilized orthodoxy than the one it sup- 
planted. The queues outside the Tate, the 
unexpectedly high listening figures of the 
Third Programme and the type of book taken 
increasingly out of the local public libraries do 
suggest that the country has returned some 
way towards the Mediterranean tradition. 


Nore: I am grateful for a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society which helped make it possible for 
me to undertake a study of Bloomsbury. A number of 
people in England, some of them closely associated with 
Bloomsbury, have given me information and told me 
their opinions about what Bloomsbury was. Necessarily I 
have had to form my own opinions from all that I have 
read or heard, and therefore, as we say, I am responsible 
for thesgeneral impression created in this essay. 


Here was an old fig tree cut to stump; 
It looked to me as if certainly long dead. 


Yet I saw from it buds start, branches jump 

And from those branches green leaves start to spread. 
But this was March, and on a starfire night 

The frost, like an assassin, came unseen 

To burn all new leaves with its black blight 

And leave my tree without a trace of green. 

One would have thought that that would be the end, 
That then the stump would grant mortality. 

But neither did it rot nor peel, but send 

(Since it is Bacchus’ tree and Buddha’s tree) 

A circling green of emerald new shoots 


Which prove its mythological, old roots. 
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The pen pronounced 

The bureaucratic benediction 

**986-91-85,” 

And another official dying was completed. 

I slipped the dog-tag off the indifferent head 
And walked the finished file to fresher dead. 


They circled by, 

Broken spokes in the temporal wheel, 

Rusting the color of sin. 

Along the line the fallen leaves were smiling 

Winter humor, humor that the shells whish-laughed, 
That sparkled in the little nights of things. 


Dazzling, 
Like the dark of sweet depression, 
Turning by on comic time, 


A hiss of void, a minus hunting number, 
A kiss of sleep, 
Hinted over light like common shadow. 


Dancing tongue-like 

To metallic tittering of tags— 

Subtler humor of the shells— 

It slithered and sidewinded over bodies, 

A mother creature over her newborn, 

Then, pausing, darkened like a smile that mourns. 


It graced across the barren path 

To mother the unnumbered, 

To suckle newer apathy like hunger, 

To feed old night to hungering for hunger. 
It swelled, darkened, numbed the moment’s mind 
And further dimmed the brooding air 
Until the dark called out a star 

That burned, brightened, burned 

Into the fire sermon of a cross 

Locked within a fallen leaf of smile, 

And melted madness into a prayer of tears. 


Avrom Moshe 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


LESS THAN A MONTH AGO my cousin 
Avrom Moshe and his wife Gittel were 
killed in an automobile accident. It was 
a few days before Pesach, and Avrom 
Moshe and Gittel were on the way to the 
office of one of her sons by a previous 
marriage to ask him to make out a check 
for fifty dollars, in Avrom Moshe’s name, 
to send to a yeshiva in Boston as a present 
from him. Avrom Moshe used to lern 
there, conduct a class of oldsters in the 
Talmud, and while he had been living in 
New York now for some twenty years, 
he always sent the Boston yeshiva a check 
about Pesach time. He and Gittel found 
pleasure in doing this. They were in high 
spirits as they proceeded on their way— 
and then a big truck hit them. He died 
within the hour in a neighboring hospital, 
and she died about fifteen minutes later. 

I went to their funeral. Not to have 
gone would have been unthinkable to me, 
for I had got to enjoy Avrom Moshe’s 
company and conversation immensely, 
and the more I learned about him the more 
I was fascinated by him. He was one of 
the last of a type of Jewish man who, un- 
fortunately, is passing out of Jewish- 
American life. He was well along in his 
eighties—he had little notion of his exact 
birthday, and looked upon such know- 
ledge as trivial—and Gittel was in her 
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very late seventies. Not young, to be sure, 
but I was sorry to see him go. What makes 
me feel especially sad was that his death 
was so accidental, so senseless, and that he 
could well have lived on another ten years 
or even more. His father and mother were 
nearly a hundred when they died, and he 
himself was built like a rock. He was 
short, stubby, calm, and had the appear- 
ance of permanence. 

Avrom Moshe came to the United States 
about thirty years ago, when he was al- 
ready in his fifties and his children were 
grown up. In Russia he was a melamed, 
but more than that. In addition to teach- 
ing the young, he also conducted prayers, 
served as a cantor, and also acted as a semi- 
rabbi. He enjoyed the last the most, appar- 
ently, which makes his failure to get 
smiches (rabbinical ordination) all the 
more mysterious. He had been an excel- 
lent student in the yeshiva and needed 
only another half-year of study to be or- 
dained, but he suddenly left the yeshiva, 
and to this day nobody knows why. I 
asked him why on several occasions, and 
always he gave me the same answer: 
“There are plenty of rabbis without me. 
After all, if every Jew became a rabbi, 
where would the rabbis get congregations 
and who would pay them?” 

With his various jobs he managed to 
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make a living of sorts. He never com- 
plained. Everybody respected him as a 
lamden (scholar) and as a fine upstanding 
Jew, an honor to the community. Every- 
body, that is, except his wife, his first 
wife, Peshe. She was the daughter of the 
tanner, perhaps the richest Jew in the 
village. She was “worldly,” that is, she 
read Russian and Hebrew books and maga- 
zines, and she was also studying German 
and French. She had hoped to marry a 
man who was also “worldly,” a doctor or 
a journalist or a druggist. But her father 
liked Avrom Moshe, and according to the 
custom of the time there was nothing else 
for Peshe to do but to marry him. 

She sneered at him from the beginning, 
first in private and then in public, even 
after the children began to come. Despite 
Avrom Moshe’s reputation for learning 
she called him an ignoramus, she made fun 
of his eating habits (“He pushes things 
into his mouth”), and she also ridiculed 
his clothing (“If you give him a shirt, he 
will put it on; if you don’t, he will wear 
the old one for weeks”). When her second 
child and first son was born, she said, even 
while she was still in childbed and in front 
of the whole family and some strangers, 
too, “My only wish is that he should grow 
up to be more of a mensch than his fa- 
ther.” And when people, accompanying 
her husband from synagogue, praised his 
singing or his leadership of prayer, she 
would either remain silent or she would 
say, “It’s good to hear that somebody has 
respect for him.” 

Peshe’s father pleaded with her to be 
more respectful to her husband, to be “a 

“better wife, at least before people,” to 
“hold your sharp and mean tongue, for 
after all he is the father of your children 
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and a Jew of standing in the community,” 
and “‘at least not to cast shame upon me, 
for I am his father-in-law, and I selected 
him for you. If you can’t be a good wife, 
at least be a good daughter.” But Peshe 
was an only child and she took full ad- 
vantage of her status, by answering her 
father, “Yes, you selected him. I didn’t. 
And what I got isn’t anything for me to 
lek my fingers about.” 

Avrom Moshe was silent. Never did he 
argue with Peshe in private or in public. 
He wasn’t the arguing kind. More im- 
portant, he was deeply in love with Peshe, 
and in spite of everything she did to hu- 
miliate him, he still loved her. Often he 
would call her my shaininke (my little 
pretty one), or my hkrasavitze (rosy- 
cheeked one). He glowed when they ap- 
peared together in public, no matter what 
she said or did to insult him. Whenever 
people said nice things about the children 
—they arrived almost every twelve 
months—he would blush and say, “Nu, 
from me they don’t get their good quali- 
ties. It’s from my Peshe, long may she 
live. From her they get both beauty and 
brains.” 


IN TIME the townspeople got so accus- 
tomed to Peshe’s abuse of her husband 
that they took it as a fact of nature. But 
they continued to be silently sorry for 
Avrom Moshe and now and then one of 
them would say sorrowfully, “Ah, how 
much longer will that continue? It’s a 
pity, such a fine man and so devoted to 
her. Nu, what’s her good fortune is his 
misfortune. It must be admitted that a 
good mother she is, that everybody must 
admit. But how can he take this life, these 
insults all these years?” 


Actually, the time came when Avrom 
Moshe found that even he couldn’t take 
it. He was nearing forty; the strain of 
twenty years of ridicule from his wife was 
beginning to tell on him inwardly. He 
yearned for affection in his middle age, 
now that his children were growing up 
and he couldn’t pour out his love for them 
or get from them the consideration and 
love he used to get. Not that the children 
didn’t still feel attached to him; only that 
now they had other and more urgent in- 
terests, and the love shown by young men 
and women is different from that shown 
by growing children, especially to a man 
who can find love nowhere else. 

He said nothing openly. He only sighed 
and wondered what the future held in 
store for him. His standing in the com- 
munity was growing. He was now the 
regular maggid (lay preacher) in the 
largest synagogue in the village, and men 
and women flocked to hear him every Sat- 
urday afternoon. He was learned and 
well-spoken, but what appealed most to 
his audience was the poetic streak in him. 
He could take almost any age-old Biblical 
story or Talmudic tale and somehow man- 
age to get it to sing...and he made of 
Judaism a singing and beautiful and 
haunting and unendingly wonderful re- 
ligion and way of life. “Let us never for- 
get,” he would say, “that Judaism was the 
only religion where one sect, the Levis, 
were specially set aside to sing the praises 
of God and His creations. Let us not for- 
get that with us Jews prayer is singing and 
reading the Bible on Saturday is singing 
and making the blessing for our food is 
singing and the whole marriage ceremony 
is singing and bar-mitzvah is a time of 
singing, and even when we pray by our- 
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selves, as we may when, God forbid, we are 
unable to go to shul, it is said in the writ- 
ings of the rabbis that even then our soli- 
tary prayer is most pleasant to the Upper- 
most if it is sung. For, indeed, this world 
that God has granted to us, this life, with 
all that is so beautiful in it, merits our 
singing and our praise.” 

Peshe seldom went to these Saturday 
afternoon droshes (sermons). When peo- 
ple praised them and Avrom Moshe, she 
would say, “Why should I go to shul to 
hear what I hear day in and day out at 
home? Enough is enough. The pleasure is 
all yours.” This sort of talk shocked every- 
body. People began to feel that perhaps 
Peshe was really getting to be unbearable, 
and they marveled at Avrom Moshe’s pa- 
tience with her. But there was nothing to 
do except to keep on being sorry for Av- 
rom Moshe. One person, however, thought 
differently. The widow of the shames 
(sexton) of “the little shul” on the out- 
skirts of the city had always been fond of 
Avrom Moshe, from the days when he 
had taught her older boy Tanach. And 
her heart went out to him as she kept on 
hearing the insulting remarks by Peshe. 
She began showing her regard for him by 
praising him after every droshe. “Ah,” 
she would say, “A Torah-kopf like you 
have all Jews should have, even many of 
our rabbis. A light in israel you are.” And 
she would smile at him and touch his arm 
to emphasize her sincerity. 

Then there came a time, one cold eve- 
ning, when the two of them met on the 
street; she was returning home from the 
general store, and he was on the way to 
shul—he was a bit early for evening 
prayer, but he preferred to be in shul, 
even alone, to his wife’s company. The 
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shames’s widow, Faigge, said, “Nu, since 
it’s so early, why don’t you come in and 
have a glass of tea with me?” He thought 
a while and then said, “Yes, why not? A 
glass of tea might take away the depressed 
feeling I have. Hurt it surely can’t.” 

“How can it hurt?” said Faigge and her 
heart went out to him. 

And thus began a relationship that 
Avrom Moshe found more and more satis- 
fying, and that Faigge found very com- 
forting to her, for she was not a woman 
who could accustom herself to widowhood 
—it was too cold and too lonely, and she 
was a woman who appreciated the warmth 
and the communion in a man’s embrace 
and solicitude. Neither quite knew how 
what happened did happen, and neither 
was too much troubled by it. As often 
happens in such relationships they didn’t 
think anybody would “know” — they 
thought that somehow their relationship 
would be entirely secret. But people did 
get to “know,” as people get to know 
everything about neighbors and friends, 
especially in a village. And as people 
learned, they began to talk. At first they 
were a bit surprised and a bit offended, 
but then they began to feel that Avrom 
Moshe had suffered enough, and as one of 
the men said, “Aye, a man is only made 
of flesh and blood. And every man needs 
some softness in his life. King David 
needed softness and King Solomon, and 
what they did perhaps we can have it in 
our hearts to permit to Avrom Moshe. To 
live with a shlak like Peshe for twenty 
years is a suffering that makes one shudder 
to think of it.” 

Peshe’s father found out about Avrom 
Moshe’s new love much later than the 
other townspeople did. His first reaction 
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was one of consternation: how could any- 
body do that to his daughter, his only 
child? He thanked God that his wife had 
died long ago and was not among the liv- 
ing to know of this humiliation to her off- 
spring. Because of his profound humilia- 
tion he kept his bitter knowledge to him- 
self, in the mystical belief that if he did so 
at least the knowledge wouldn’t spread— 
though another part of his mind knew full 
well that the whole village knew what was 
going on. But slowly Peshe’s father too got 
accustomed to the relationship between 
Avrom Moshe and the widow, and the 
more he recalled Peshe’s years of insulting 
her husband, the less could he blame Av- 
rom Moshe. 

He was glad that at least Avrom Moshe 
refrained from talking about a divorce: 
that would have been unbearable, and the 
whole village surely would agree with 
Avrom Moshe’s act, if he did ask for a 
divorce. If ever a man had grounds, Av- 
rom Moshe was the one. Actually, Avrom 
Moshe continued outwardly to be polite 
to his wife, and he still referred to her as 
his shaininke. Which surprised every- 
body. But if they had known Avrom 
Moshe to the same extent that they sym- 
pathized with him they would not have 
been surprised. Avrom Moshe acted as he 
did toward his wife for the simple reason 
that he still loved her. What went on be- 
tween him and the widow was something 
different; he loved the widow for a dif- 
ferent reason. 

Peshe herself apparently didn’t know 
about the widow. But whether she knew 
or not she continued to be her old self, 
ridiculing and insulting her husband at 
almost every opportunity. Avrom Moshe 
got excellent part-time jobs in neighbor- 
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ing villages—singing or leading prayer on 
this or that holiday—and even in his own 
village his reputation for learning and wis- 
dom mounted. But that did not change 
Peshe’s opinion of him or make her control 
her tongue more. 


THEN, for all sorts of reasons, Avrom 
Moshe decided to go to America. They 
landed in Boston. For a while he worked 
as a shames in a small shul, but he was 
unhappy because the shul executives 
wouldn’t allow him to preach on Satur- 
day afternoon, and the rabbi, in his opin- 
ion, was a grobber yung (crude fellow). 
“If he’s a rabbi,” said Avrom Moshe to 
Peshe, “then I’m the Czar.” For the first 
time in her life Peshe was genuinely drawn 
to him. He seemed so helpless and miser- 
able, and perhaps her conscience was be- 
ginning to bother her, as she recalled what 
she had done to him back in Russia. Av- 
rom Moshe was touched by her solicitude, 
but as her solicitude grew his fondness for 
her declined somewhat. This puzzled him 
and worried him, for he was a man who 
needed affection and craved affection. 
Perhaps, he thought, he had become so 
attached to the widow he had left behind 
that he was now unable to, so to speak, go 
back to his wife. Perhaps he was just get- 
ting older and the old narishkeiten (fool- 
ishness) did not interest him any more. 
But that wasn’t true. The old narishkeiten 
did interest him still. 

Meanwhile he had to think of making 
a living. Fortunately, he became ac- 
quainted with an official in a Boston 
yeshiva, one founded but a few years be- 
fore, and the official told him that they 
were looking for a man to travel a bit over 
the country, especially in California, to 
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collect money for the yeshiva. “We would 
make it worth while for such a man,” 
added the official. Avrom Moshe at once 
became interested. Helping to establish a 
yeshiva was a very big mitzvah. Besides, 
there might be a position there for him, 
and such a position he wanted very much. 

He traveled alone and quickly proved 
himself a success as a money-raiser. He 
did remarkably well in Chicago, in St. 
Louis, in Kansas City, in Omaha, but best 
of all in California, where he spent a long 
time. He liked the West Coast enormously, 
but he was lonely—for a home, for love. 
And as he sighed for his plight he recalled 
his old attachment to Peshe and soon he 
was writing her long, tender letters. She 
was thrilled by them, and very proud, 
thinking that she was the cause of them, 
and she showed the letters to neighbors 
who envied her the abiding love of her 
husband: “And such pretty and lovely 
words he uses, they would make a queen 
proud.” 

At the end of a year Avrom Moshe got 
tired of traveling and got a fine position 
in a New York yeshiva, and before long 
he became known as one of the best Tal- 
mudic scholars in the East. Even rabbis 
would ask his advice on intricate theolog- 
ical and moral questions. Somehow he be- 
came sought after as a marriage counsellor. 
Married folk who contemplated divorce 
came to him to help them out, and he 
helped many of them to stay married and 
learn to live happily together. It became 
a legend among Jews that if Avrom Moshe 
couldn’t keep a marriage together, “then 
Moshe Rabaynoo (Moses) himself couldn’t 
do it.” 

There was one case of contemplated 


divorce, however, that stumped him, and 
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also brought him much inner, secret pain. 
The man and the woman in this case both 
came from wealthy parents—the father of 
the man, in fact, was a big macher (big 
shot) in New York Jewish fund-raising 
organizations and very well liked. The 
young man had to be away from home 
for several months — his business had 
taken him across Canada over a stretch 


of almost a year. When he returned an 


old “friend” of his had told him that while 
he was away his wife had been seen on 
several occasions with an old boy friend 
of hers. The wife admitted that she had 
been with the friend, she also admitted 
that she had once thought of marrying 
him, and she further admitted that now 
she was glad that she had not married him 
and she was sorry that she had seen him 
while her husband was away. She begged 
her husband’s forgiveness and declared her 
deep love for him, “even more now than 
before.” Her husband did not have it in 
him to forgive her, especially since he 
suspected that his wife had committed 
adultery, a charge which she categorically 
denied. 

Avrom Moshe’s heart lifted as he heard 
the story—and his mind went back to the 
pleasures he had had with the widow back 
in Russia... and he wondered what these 
two young people would think of him if 
they knew of the widow . . . and he won- 
dered again, as he had across the years, 
whether his own wife knew ...and he 
asked himself whether he would have 
cared then, or now, for that matter, if his 
wife, his own wife, whom he used to love 
so much, had gone to bed with another 
man. ... Way back then perhaps he would 
have, even when he was seeing his widow 
...now, he wasn’t so sure that he would 
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mind, if others didn’t know. ... Avrom 
Moshe listened to the man complaining 
about his wife’s untrustworthiness: “How 
can I ever leave my house again, Reb Av- 
rom Moshe? How can I even leave my 
house for a few hours? A man must be- 
lieve in something, in somebody. Other- 
wise, how can we live? And she admits 
she saw this other man... she admits it. 
What else do I have to know?” 

“Well, my friend,” said Avrom Moshe 
sadly, “you do have to know something 
else. Does your wife love you? Does she 
respect you? She says she does love you 
and does respect you. And if you will for- 
give me, both of you, your wife is so 
young and so lovely, it would be a pity 
for you not to enjoy each other as it is 
ordained a married couple should enjoy 
themselves. Perhaps you ought to be glad 
that you had left for a while. Now your 
wife has had a chance to get rid of her 
meshugaas ... women have memories. . . 
men have memories... yes, men, too... 
and memories sometimes last. That mar- 
riage is indeed fortunate where these mem- 
ories I am talking about leave the home 
and the bed early in married life. Then, 
and only then, is a home of peace and joy 
assured. Begin again, for you have so 
much more now to begin with.” 

But the man wouldn’t listen... and 
the couple were divorced... and Avrom 
Moshe was heartbroken... he wished he 
could have told them more and more... 
but then how can an older man tell every- 
thing that he knows about marriage 
and love-making to younger folk? They 
would be disillusioned... they wouldn’t 
understand ...no, they wouldn’t . .. ah, 
the life juices of young folk are so im- 
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patient... and the pride of young folk 
is so false and foolish at times... 


SUDDENLY, just as Avrom Moshe was 
beginning to feel truly at home in New 
York and truly comfortable in his new 
job, Peshe became sick and in a few weeks 
died. Nobody really knew from what, not 
even the doctor. The doctor said, “It often 
happens in medicine that people die from 
causes we don’t understand. The heart is 
good, the lungs are good, the stomach is 
good, everything else is good, and the 
person dies. And so it seems it was in her 
case. By all the rules of medicine she 
should have lived for many, many more 
years.” ... Avrom Moshe mourned Peshe’s 
death, for he had become used to her 
across the years, and lately she had become 
pleasant to live with...and yet, deep 
down, he wondered about a great many 
things . . . whether he was as sorry for her 
passing as he would have liked to have 
been... whether she really did change 
her feelings for him toward the end or 
whether she hadn’t merely stopped dis- 
liking him...and he wished he knew 
why she disliked him in the first place... 
and exactly why he had cooled toward her 
...and he was ashamed of the feeling of 
relief that would sometimes come to him 
when he realized that Peshe was not home 
any more... 

But he quickly changed his feelings, 
for he found that living alone was not 
pleasant, and that Peshe, for all her 
faults, had contributed toward his crea- 
ture comforts... and his mind began to 
roam. Happily, his children sensed his 
difficulties and proved themselves to be 
very “sensible”... his oldest daughter 
especially was concerned about him, and 
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less than two months after her mother 
had been buried she spoke openly about 
her father’s need for a wife... and soon 
the sons joined her. .. . The daughter, in- 
deed, began to bring eligible widows to 
the house... and only a little while ago, 
when I visited her, she said, “Father was 
so funny when I would bring over widows. 
He was a scream. He would first look at 
their legs and ankles, really. He liked only 
women who had pretty legs. You know, 
mother had pretty legs. And then he 
would look at their hips. He liked women 
with generous hips—thin legs and gener- 
ous hips, that was father’s dish. And that’s 
why he married Gittel. You remember, 
she had legs like a bird’s.” 

She really did have legs like a bird’s. 
If you had seen her from the back, you 
would have thought she was perhaps 
forty, if that much. Anyway, she adored 
Avrom Moshe, worshiped him, as Peshe 
had sneered at him. And she wrought a 
miraculous transformation in him. After 
marrying her, he became a fancy dresser, 
insisting upon having his trousers neatly 
pressed, upon having clean shirts always 
available... nice ties, socks with fancy 
designs... Avrom Moshe actually blos- 
somed out after his second marriage. Per- 
haps it was because Gittel adored him. 
As his oldest daughter also told me, “See- 
ing them walk down the street, hand in 
hand, was a beautiful sight. He always had 
his arm in hers, or the other way around. 
Like young lovers. I admit it myself, 
though his first wife was my own mother, 
I admit that he was far happier with his 
second wife. You know something? Git- 
tel used to call him her Torah-keppele, 
she adored him so much, she thought he 
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was the most learned man who ever lived, 
and she waited on him hand and foot. She 
used to kiss him in public, you know, a 
good, long kiss. It was really a pleasure to 
see them together.” 

I used to see him as often as I possibly 
could, for there was something very 
healthy and wise and earthy about him. 
He was pious but not fanatical. He never 
forgot that he was made of flesh and 
blood. His section of New York was and 
is predominantly Catholic, and on Sun- 
days especially the streets are filled with 
nuns. Avrom Moshe never could get used 
to the sight of them. He said, “Ah, such 
a waste of womanly loveliness! Such a 
waste, such a terrible waste!” And he saw 
no sense whatever in super-piety on the 
ground that it was almost atheistical: “He 
who spends too much time in prayer has 
not enough time left over to enjoy the 
sweetness and wonders of God’s creation, 
and that is an impoliteness to the Upper- 
most Himself. This world too is the crea- 
tion of the Uppermost, not only the here- 
after.” 

And yet he had little respect for those 
who devoted too much time to the pleas- 
ures of the senses. He said, “Torah has a 
sweetness that nothing else in this world 
can compare with, except perhaps it be 


the smile of a child. And one of the great 
rabbis said that the smile of a child is the 
language of the angels. Without Torah 
nothing is truly worthy.” He shunned the 
company of all grobbe yungen, even those 
who happened to be high in shul life. He 
said, “A proster mensch is still a proster 
mensch no matter how expensive his 
prayer shawl is.” And while he was de- 
voted to old things and old customs and 
tried foods, he did not object too much 
to new things and new foods and new cus- 
toms. “Eh,” he would say, “tan old head is 
a cranky head, and the eyes in an old head 
are always misty. Age is ugly enough with- 
out people making it uglier with their 
crankiness.” 

Avrom Moshe was seldom cranky, and 
the few moods of depression he had would 
pass away quickly. A smile or a caress 
from Gittel was generally enough to bring 
him back to normal. He was a source of 
constant encouragement to all who visited 
him, and he found special delight in the 
company of the young. He said, “The 
company of the young is better than all 
medicines for older people.” My own 
father, who was inclined to be a worrier, 
said of Avrom Moshe, “Like from another 
world he is. Like a glass of wine he is.” 
...+I shall miss him very deeply. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


How the Yankees Are Losing the War 


FRANK E. VANDIVER 


THE LATE UNPLEASANTNESS between the 
states, sometimes unceremoniously referred to 
as the Civil War, did not come to an end at 
Appomattox. No sooner had the guns been 
stilled than a quieter, more protracted war be- 
gan—a sort of “paper war” between the North 
and the South. The race was at first to the 
strong, at least in the field of history. Northern 
historians were the first to pass their verdict 
on the war. The resulting picture was strongly 
anti-Rebel. 

Humiliated by military defeat, worn by four 
years of virtually total war, the South seemed 
unwilling to contest the northern version of 
the war’s history. As time went on the North’s 
interest in the “War of the Rebellion” as a 
vital issue waned. The reverse happened below 
the Mason-Dixon line, and the South began a 
campaign of changing the historical interpreta- 
tion of the war. This campaign has succeeded, 
to a considerable degree. 

Southern writers and apologists do not ap- 
pear to have deliberately set out to “answer” 
the northern histories of the war—the “na- 
tionalist” school of American historians. The 
early postwar writers in the former Confed- 
erate States turned to a type of escapism, and 
a flood of nostalgia poured from their pens. 
Certainly it was more comforting to reflect 
upon what the South had been than to look 
upon the miseries of Reconstruction. 
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Thomas Nelson Page and Mary Johnston— 
to name but two of the South’s postwar novel- 
ists—did much to create a legend of the South 
before the war. By the end of the nineteenth 
century a large segment of the American read- 
ing public was getting its knowledge of slavery 
and the “War for Southern Independence” 
from southern writers. In the field of literature, 
then, the South had begun to fight—and to 
win. The “moonlight and magnolias” tradition 
was catching on. 

The legend of gentility was accepted read- 
ily in the South. Yet, somehow, this was not 
enough. Too many people had suffered too 
much for the “Lost Cause” to permit it to be 
written off as a treasonable rebellion which 
should be forgotten—not forgiven. A cause 
which had evoked such heroic sacrifices should 
be cherished; and those who had fought for it 
did not wish to, and could not, forget. The 
Confederacy deserved better of the southern 
people—it deserved vindication. 

The South found itself in the interesting po- 
sition of not having to vindicate the Confed- 
eracy to the world—but only to the North, and 
to itself. The idea of vindication was based, 
partially at least, on the psychology of the de- 
feated. The South had fought and lost a war, 
but certain things could be saved from the 
wreckage. 

Pride could be salvaged, for one thing. The 
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outmanned, outgunned, outfed gray armies had 
held the field for four years. The heroic nature 
of this achievement grew with time. Gradually 
the idea took root that the South had been 
overwhelmed, not outfought. 

Honor, too, could be saved. This was of great 
importance. To save honor, though, the cause 
would have to be accepted as representing 
something better than treason. The South won 
its first skirmish here when the federal govern- 
ment failed to bring General Lee and President 
Davis to trial for treason. Three more steps 
remained, and the new tradition would be 
completed. 


First, the war had to be taken out of the realm 
of a moral crusade—a crusade against human 
bondage, as many northerners labeled it. Slav- 
ery must be recognized, not as the primary 
cause of the war, but as one of several causes. 
There were economic and political causes of 
equal importance. They must be stressed, and 
forced into proper perspective. 

Second, the South’s sincerity of purpose must 
be conceded. The Confederates, quite possibly, 
had been wrong. But they had been honest in 
their opinion. It was not unknown for honor- 
able men to err. 

Third, the North must be made to share 
the war guilt with the South. After all, it takes 
two to make a war. The role of the Abolition- 
ists in bringing on the war should be pointed 
out. Most southerners would admit that the 
Abolitionists had much on their side, but they 
went too far. It was not so much what they 
said, it was how they said it that rankled. 
Both sides had displayed considerable lack of 
toleration. 

The formation of this new tradition, which 
both saved the honor of the Rebels and vindi- 
cated their cause, was the work, largely, of 
historians (with great assistance from less tur- 
gid writers — novelists, publicists, and the 


was divided into two parts. The early historical 
effort of southerners to present their side of the 
war was made by men who had been Rebels 
themselves. The memoir-propaganda piece was 
the order of the day. The objectives of these 
chroniclers were aptly defined by Wade Hamp- 
ton in 1873. If southern children, he said, 
were 


made to comprehend the origin, progress and 
culmination of that great controversy between 
the antagonistic sections of this continent .. . 
they cannot fail to see that truth, right, justice 
were on the side of their fathers. Can any higher 
incentive to exertion be held out than those 
which call upon us to rescue our country from 
the unjust obloquy that has been heaped upon 
her; to secure a verdict of acquittal from 
posterity, and to do honor to the memory of 
our dead? 


Several of these early historians of the Con- 
federate side became more ardent Rebels as 
they wrote than they had been during the war. 
Such was Alexander H. Stephens. “Little 
Aleck” had not been the most co-operative 
Confederate during the struggle—but you 
could not discern this from the pages of his 
defense of Rebeldom: A Constitutional View 
of the Late War Between the States (issued in 
two volumes, 1868-70). 

The title of Stephens’ book indicates one of 
the main problems bothering ex-Confederates: 
Was secession legal? Much energy was spent 
in proving this point. The work of two other 
early historians indicates the extent of pre- 
occupation with this question. Albert T. Bled- 
soe, professor of mathematics at the University 
of Virginia and later assistant secretary of war 
of the Confederate States, published his justifi- 
cation of secession in 1866: Is Davis a Traitor: 
or Was Secession a Constitutional Right Pre- 
vious to the War of 1861? Bernard J. Sage, a 
Louisiana sugar planter from Connecticut, 
published in 1865 a book in like spirit: Davis 
and Lee: A Vindication of the Southern States, 
Citizens, and Rights, by the Federal Constitu- 
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The historian’s phase of the “paper war” 
SOUTHWEST Review 


tion and Its Makers, and an Exposure of the 
Perversions of the Said Constitution, and the 
Falsifications of Historical Records, by the 
Massachusetts Expounders. 

The arguments presented were similar: se- 
cession was constitutional, therefore not a 
“crime.” It had been an act of sovereign states, 
and consequently no blame could be placed 
upon individual Confederates. Elaborate argu- 
ments buttressed these contentions. 

These southern accounts suffered because of 
their pleading nature—they seemed to be kick- 
ing a dead horse. As a result they earned little 
attention outside the South. By. the end of the 
nineteenth century it was true, generally, that 
most historical scholars accepted the orthodox 
northern version of the war—all the great his- 
tories had been written in the North: Von 
Holst’s, Schouler’s, McMaster’s. It was in this 
period, from the 1870’s to the end of the cen- 
tury, that the South had turned toward the 
literary escapism of the Page variety—the 
South had no real historians. The first part of 
the battle of history ended in defeat for the 
Confederates. 

The second part of the battle was different. 
The trained historian was to replace the Con- 
federate brigadier; historical science was to re- 
place tradition. 

Southern history as a field for serious study 
gained acceptance slowly. Regional history had 
long been out of vogue. Courses in the history 
of the South were first offered at the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore in the 1890's 
(Douglas S. Freeman, one of the most promi- 
nent of southern historians, was awarded his 
Ph.D. there in 1908). Herbert Baxter Adams, 
a leading historian on the faculty, encouraged 
work in this area. By 1913 six colleges and uni- 
versities were offering courses in the history of 
the South—thirty or forty by the 1920’s, and 
now over a hundred. 

The historical seminars of William A. Dun- 
ning at Columbia University and of George 
Petrie at Alabama Polytechnic Institute prob- 
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ably contributed more young historians to the 
South than any other sources (Petrie, himself, 
was a product of Johns Hopkins). Dunning’s 
students, in the early years of this century, 
included such men as William K. Boyd, Walter 
L. Fleming, Ulrich B. Phillips, Charles W. 
Ramsdell, and David Y. Thomas. A list of the 
men inspired by Petrie, at Alabama’s agricul- 
tural school, includes Fleming (who later 
went to Columbia), Albert B. Moore, Frank 
L. Owsley, and many others. 

Many of these young men studied some 
phase of Reconstruction or some phase of the 
Civil War. A historical renaissance was taking 
place in the South. Source materials were gath- 
ered and subjected to trained evaluation. 

A real victory for this new field was won 
when a course in the history of the Confed- 
eracy was offered at the University of Chicago 
in 1906. The subject had at last gained aca- 
demic respectability. The young southerners 
were responsible for this advance. Most of these 
new professors were prolific writers. Many of 
them published studies of war and Reconstruc- 
tion in their own states; some wrote textbooks. 

In the field of textbook interpretation of the 
war—its causes, course, and outcome—these 
men won the greatest victory in the “paper 
war.” Gradually the attitude toward leading 
Confederates, particularly Lee, moved from the 
bitter condemnation of Benson J. Lossing in 
1866-68 to the generous praise of Morison and 
Commager at the present time. 

A strong indication of the impact of south- 
ern historiography on text writers is reflected 
in their names for the war. In earlier histories 
—by northern historians—you were apt to see 
the war called anything from the Civil War or 
the Great Rebellion to the “‘Slaveholders Insur- 
rection.” The “Civil War” ultimately came 
into general use. Final victory for the southern 
version has come only recently. Oliver P. Chit- 
wood, Frank L. Owsley, and H. C. Nixon, in 
their text, A Short History of the American 
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People, reter to the conflict as “the War for 
Southern Independence.” This is not significant 
in itself, since all three are southern writers. 
But combine this with O. T. Barck, W. L. 
Wakefield, and H. T. Lefler (two New York- 
ers and one North Carolinian), The United 
States: A Survey of National Development, 
which uses the same designation, and the vic- 
tory is more startling. 

There is no doubt that southern books on 
“The War” are coming out at a much more 
rapid rate than northern ones. This has been 
true for some time, the trend apparently start- 
ing about the time that Gone With the Wind 
and Freeman’s four-volume R. E. Lee appeared. 
Quality, at the moment, seems to be slightly 
on the northern side, but quantity is certainly 
not. This flood of southern books has gone far 
toward coloring the nation’s present outlook 
on the war. 

Going hand in hand with the books on the 
war is a general resurgence of the Confed- 
eracy. A popular record advises all listeners to 
“save your Confederate money” for the day 
when the South will “rise again.” Confederate 
army caps apparently outsold Union caps na- 
tionally, during the recent craze. Confederate 
flags still are amazingly prevalent. 


THESE INSTANCES are evidence of a Confed- 
erate infiltration. The Rebel tradition is on the 
offensive. A new folk hero has appeared on the 
American scene: the Noble Confederate. This 
new hero is a fine, upstanding young man—- 
possibly deluded, but honest and honorable, 
nonetheless—in the best American manner. He 
is most aptly represented in the movies—an 
area of American culture which appears to 
have been thoroughly Rebelized. There are cer- 
tain stock plots involving the Civil War now 
in vogue in Hollywood. 

The scene is usually somewhere in the re- 
mote fastness of the arid West. A small band 
of Confederates is assigned some desperate 
mission to save the South at the last moment. 
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They are opposed by an equally small band of 
Yankees, who have to stand off various tribes 
of Indians while chasing, or being chased by, 
the Confederates. The Confederates are never 
permitted to lose. They may win a small skirm- 
ish; they may just fade away; the picture hap- 
pily may end before any decision is reached; 
or—and this is the most common and most 
bizarre plot—the Confederates may join with 
their northern brothers to prevent another In- 
dian massacre. In this case, the final scene 
usually shows the Stars and Stripes and the 
Stars and Bars riding side by side into battle. 
Another variation appeared in a recent pic- 
ture. “Dixie” was used as the background 
theme when the end of the war was an- 
nounced in something like these terms: “Who 
won?” “Who cares who won, the war’s over!” 

As might be suspected, southerners have 
evolved a folklore to support the “facts” of the 
new tradition. One of the best examples of 
this folklore explains what really happened to 
General Lee at Appomattox. It goes like this. 

General Lee and the Confederate Army 
were very, very tired. They had been chasing 
the Union Army all over the map; but at last 
Lee had Grant where he wanted him: deep in 
the heart of the South, cut off from his sup- 
plies, isolated. On the evening of April 8, 1865, 
General Lee and his Army went into camp at 
Appomattox Court House to rest up so that 
they could demolish Grant in the morning. 
Lee occupied the Court House as his headquar- 
ters. Before going to bed, Lee studied his maps, 
planning the ruination of Grant. 

Now it so happened that Grant had a spy 
in Lee’s headquarters —a spy with a photo- 
graphic mind. He memorized Lee’s troop dis- 
positions and, after Lee had retired for the 
night, rushed over to see Grant. 

Grant was aroused from his old Navy ham- 
mock, and through an alcoholic haze watched 
as his spy pointed out that Lee had planned so 
well that he had nullified Grant’s numerical 
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superiority. Grant conceded that the only 
thing he could do was to surrender—“to pre- 
vent the useless effusion of blood.” 

So, about dawn of April 9, Grant put on his 
old battle jacket (which had seen better days) 
and his bashed-in campaign hat and rode over 
to Lee’s headquarters. He got there just as Lee 
was dressing—dressing in his very best uni- 
form, so that he would look proper as he 
whipped the Union Army. Grant walked into 
Lee’s room and he was so disreputable looking 
that Lee thought he was his orderly. Naturally, 
he gave his orderly his sword to polish. Grant, 
thinking that Lee had surrendered, took his 


El Mojado Americano 


JOHN M. HALLER 


ANDRES WANTED so badly to enter the United 
States that I proposed to help him. After hav- 
ing tried in vain at the American consulate in 
Tampico and the other in Monterrey the year 
before, we knew the futility of further at- 
tempts along that line. The policy of the 
United States government is to admit as few 
aliens as possible. With the Mexicans they are 
particularly strict, as no doubt they have to 
be to keep from being swamped by a literal 
invasion of immigrants. All tourists must be 
looked upon as potential immigrants, since 
many of them, once let in, never return to 
their native country, losing themselves among 
the anonymous masses. A Mexican woman or 
a Mexican man over forty with an established 
business can visit our country as a tourist 
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sword, and Lee, being a southern gentleman, 
couldn’t go back on his word. 

This is all very satisfying to a Confederate 
—however unreal it may be. But northerners 
should be alarmed. These Rebel victories clearly 
indicate that northern historians have not kept 
up the pace. There are some indications of a 
renewed interest in the war in the North— 
aside from the perennial interest in Lincoln. 
Bruce Catton’s and T. Harry Williams’ works 
are encouraging signs—they may be forming 
a new “nationalist” school of history. But, as 
of now, the North is losing the war—and the 
peace. 


without difficulty, but a young Mexican man 
is at once suspect of coming in search of em- 
ployment, and in all except the rarest of cases, 
the doors are closed to him; he must come in 
illegally as a mojado, a ““wetback.” 

Andrés, however, was determined to enter, 
and I was determined to help him, partly for 
his sake and partly out of curiosity to see 
whether the thing could be done. 

“Don’t worry,” I told him, “you'll be in the 
United States within three days. Si no podemos 
pasar a lo bueno, pasaremos a lo malo.” 

I chose Reynosa as our port of entry. Leav- 
ing Victoria in the morning at about eight 
o’clock, we arrived in Reynosa at half-past five 
in the afternoon. 

“Prowl around the city,” I told him, “and 
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try to find somebody who will take you across 
the river. Make them tell you the exact spot 
where they'll leave you, and I'll pick you up 
there tomorrow. In the meantime I'll cross 
over and take a room on the American side. 
Meet me here” — indicating a corner of the 
plaza —“‘at nine tonight and tell me what 
you've found out.” 

He agreed and set out. I drove across the 
bridge, took a room in a tourist court, slept 
an hour, left my car there, and returned on 
foot to keep the appointment in the plaza. 

Andrés was waiting when I got there. 

“What luck?” I asked. 

“None,” he said. “Nobody knows anything. 
Either they’re suspicious of me, or they really 
don’t know.” 

I felt that he had not tried very hard; in- 
deed, everything indicated that his spirits were 
sinking fast and that he was on the verge of 
giving up the venture. 

“Let’s cross right now,” I said. “Desperate 
diseases demand desperate remedies. After com- 
ing this far, we can’t let a shallow river less 
than 150 feet across stop us.” 

Saying this and more I set out for the river, 
and he followed me, although with an enthus- 
iasm that lessened as we approached our goal. 

From Reynosa’s central plaza it is a walk 
of only six or seven blocks to the river—down 
some narrow, crooked, unpaved streets where 
lights gradually diminish much as did Andrés’ 
courage until toward the end there is total 
darkness. The last two hundred yards we 
stumbled over dogs and pigs and waded 
through mudholes. 

el rio?” Andrés asked a man 
who was obliging enough to call off his dog. 

“Abi no mds,” he answered, probably point- 
ing. ““¢Van a cruzar?” —“Are you going to 
cross?” 

The matter-of-fact tone in which he asked 
the question did not surprise me. To the people 
living there the “wetbacks” must be as com- 
mon as cars on a Sunday afternoon in St. 
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Louis. Statistics — necessarily inaccurate — 
which attempt to report on the phenomenon 
variously list the number of wetbacks enter- 
ing the United States from Mexico at twenty- 
five thousand, fifty thousand, or even one hun- 
dred thousand monthly. At its peak during the 
harvest season the total reaches incredible pro- 
portions, It is a parade, an exodus, an infiltra- 
tion, an invasion, an army on the march. 

The street ended in a giant basurero—a 
garbage dump. We walked into it and over it 
before we found out what it was. There before 
us was the river — but there also was the mud. 
The river had receded from flood stage only a 
week before, and between where we now stood 
and the present channel lay a stretch of a hun- 
dred feet or so of mud. I took a few steps 
forward and sank about half-way to my knees. 
Pulling back hastily, I sat down on a rock to 
clean my shoes and think. 

As we sat there, we became aware of others 
down at the edge of the river, and when the 
moon broke through the clouds we could see 
them plainly. Twelve or fifteen Mexicans were 
grouped along the bank, some getting ready to 
swim, others watching and talking it over. 
They had formed a way to the water’s edge by 
throwing down brush, logs, and stones, and 
they were now crossing or about to cross. As 
we watched, one man swam out into the chan- 
nel and was soon lost to sight. Another took 
off his clothes, put them in an empty cement 
bag, and began to swim, pushing the bag in 
front of him. Others, entirely naked, waded 
out into the water and then returned, alarmed 
by the swiftness of the current. Others stood 
there with their pants rolled up above their 
knees, unable to make up their minds. 

They were only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from the international bridge, and as they 
crossed, the current carried them down prac- 
tically to its foot. As we sat there watching, 
we could see flashlights blinking over on 
the American side, as border patrols walked up 
and down the bank. It was obvious that the 
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Mexicans were delivering themselves into the 
lion’s mouth. Of those who crossed (at that 
particular spot) probably all were caught; and 
of those who attempted to cross probably no 
small number were drowned. In any case both 
Andrés and I had seen enough to make it ap- 
parent that to attempt a crossing there was 
completely foolhardy; so we made our way 
back, he to sleep in a two-peso hotel in Reynosa 
and I to walk across the bridge and return to 
my cabin in the tourist court. 

I lay awake several hours planning what to 
do. The next morning I got up early, break- 
fasted, and bought a short piece of strong 
twine, a short length of wire, and a plastic 
bag that folded up to the size of a pocket 
handkerchief. Leaving my car at the tourist 
court, which was near the bridge, I crossed 
on foot with these articles in my pocket and 
met Andrés in the square at a little after 8:00 
o'clock. 

“In two hours you will be in the United 
States,” I promised him, as confident as if the 
thing were already done. “Go get a taxi and 
leave the rest to me.” 

We instructed the chofer to drive us as far 
away from the city as possible while still stay- 
ing close to the river, which we intended to 
cross. 

For forty-five minutes he bumped us along 
what they called a road until he reached a spot 
distinguished by the fact that it looked like 
all the rest of the spots. 

“Get out here and go down that way. At a 
hundred meters you'll find the river. Buena 
suerte!” — “Good luck!” 

We thanked him profusely and set out 
through the underbrush. It was a very hot day 
in September (are there any cool days in Rey- 
nosa?); the underbrush was thick and thorny; 
but there was no turning back now, and we 
trudged along as best we could. A hundred 
meters, the devil! In a moment of trust I had 
forgotten what I had learned about Mexican 
distances. A Mexican’s alld no mds might mean 


a distance of ten miles, while the fatal tras 
lomita never means less than two or three 
days’ hard trek over the mountains. 

The damned rascal’s “hundred meters” 
stretched out interminably: for at least two 
hours we stumbled and sweated our way 
through the thorny chaparral, wishing at every 
step that we were on a litter and that our 
amiable chofer and his twin brother were 
obliged to carry it! 

However, even in Mexico it’s a long road 
that has no turning, and at last we came to a 
plowed field bordered by tall cottonwoods 
which clearly outlined the river. 

Glad to get out of the underbrush, we hur- 
ried across the field and flung ourselves down 
to rest under the welcome shade of the cotton- 
woods. There ran the river quietly before us, 
with the silent, irresistible, ominous force 
characteristic of rivers everywhere. Its strength 
I knew; the mettle of my companion I did not. 
I looked at it and at him alternately, trying 
to divine his feelings. He was clearly in a very 
unhappy mood and would have jumped at the 
chance to turn around and go back in spite 
of the trouble and cost expended in getting to 
our present point. Considering the strangeness 
and danger of the situation, the difficulties that 
lay ahead, the impending entrance into the land 
of the gringo, where all was new, different, and 
mysteriously powerful, his feelings were easily 
understandable. 

The prestige of the American in Mexico is 
very great— unfounded perhaps, but very 
real. Basing their judgment of us on our won- 
derful mechanical progress, the (comparative) 
excellence of our political and legal system, 
our vast size, immense resources, and enormous 
productivity, the Mexicans erroneously con- 
clude that we are a superior race. Whether they 
admit it or deny it, they all feel this; subcon- 
sciously they resent it, but they cannot escape 
its effect. 

What most seemed to work on Andrés’ 
imagination was his belief in the absolute om- 
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nipotence of the gringos: that inevitably they 
would find him out and inflexibly bring him 
before the bar of justice, in spite of his prayers 
and my protection. In his own country he was 
afraid of nothing. He had passed nights in re- 
mote parts of the sierra, unarmed and alone, 
without even a light to frighten the darkness. 
I personally had watched him separate a pack 
of fighting street curs, kicking them and 
flinging them to one side as if he enjoyed 
doing it. But here on the threshold of the land 
of the americano he was a different person. His 
courage evaporated, his manner became hum- 
ble; once on the other side I foresaw that it 
would become cringing. His face, which had 
gradually been getting whiter and whiter, took 
on a settled yellow hue. Sweat broke out on 
his brow at intervals even though he was sitting 
still, and his hand trembled in spite of himself. 

I noticed the change and took no pride in it. 
How was it possible that this man, valiant in 
his own right and coming from a race noted 
for its bravery, its courtesy, its charm, its 
ingenuity, its thousand and one qualities, could 
surrender his manliness and humiliate himself 
before a people whose merit lay chiefly — if 
not solely — in its ability to manufacture more 
motor cars than any other people in the world? 

“I will take you across, poor devil,” I said 
to myself, “because I promised I would, but 
within two months’ time I will bring you 
back again. Let not the shame of degrading a 
fellow-being rest on my head!” 

Concluding the reflection, I rose to my feet 
and began to take off my clothes. It was then 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, and we 
had had nothing to eat or drink since leaving 
Reynosa. 

“¢Ya?” asked Andrés. 

Ya,” I replied. 

Without exchanging another word, we 
stripped to the skin and put all our clothes 
into the plastic bag, the mouth of which I 
tied securely with the piece of twine. My 
glasses, hat, wrist watch, and car keys, my 
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wallet and his wallet — everything went into 
the bag except our shoes, which we then fas- 
tened together with the length of wire, tying 
his on one end and mine on the other with a 
loop of about two feet left free in the center. 
Thus prepared, Andrés carrying the shoes, I 
the bag, naked as two savages in the jungle, 
we advanced upon the river. 

We had foreseen the mud but not its depth. 
After the first twenty steps we had sunk up 
to our ankles, after the next twenty up to our 
knees. During the following twenty-five or 
thirty steps progress became harder and harder. 
At each step we were sinking nearly the whole 
length of our thighs, pulling our legs out with 
the greatest difficulty. Each leg came out with 
a formidable swooshing sound, the mud clos- 
ing over the hole almost immediately. Al- 
though it was not quicksand, it was only one 
step removed from it. The enormous exertion 
of wading through the mud — ten times hard- 
er than wading through water — made our 
breath come fast and strong. We stopped to 
rest, both a little frightened. 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

“We can’t make it,” Andrés replied. “Let’s 
go back before we sink up to the waist.” (He 
was thinking of the Americans more than the 
mud.) 

**;De ninguna manera!” | said. “It can’t get 
much worse, and another fifty steps will bring 
us to the water. If we have to, we'll lie down 
and roll.” (A trick I learned in the snowdrifts 
of Missouri.) “To go ahead might be folly, 
but to turn back is cowardice.” 

Thus seeking to raise his spirits, I raised my 
own at the same time, and we struggled on as 
best we could. 

It turned out that I was right: the mud got 
no worse, and after fifty or sixty more steps 
and two more short rests, we floundered into 
the river proper. 

Clearly visible on the other side, about two 
hundred yards back from the edge of the bluff 
that marked the channel on that side, were 
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ten or twelve men working the soil. It sudden- 
ly occurred to Andrés that they could see us 
as clearly as we could see them. 

van @ reportar!” — “They'll turn us 
in!” he said with settled gloom. 

“On the contrary,” I reassured him, “they’re 
Mexicans just like you, and they’re the very 
ones who are going to help us. Watch and 
see!” 

Nevertheless, although I knew myself to be 
right, our exposed situation and the fact that 
we were illegally crossing the forbidden river 
at high noon in plain sight of anyone within 
the radius of half a mile or so began to cause 
me some uneasiness, which, although slight, 
helped me better to appreciate his. 

Instructing him to wait there, I set out at 
once to cross the channel, pushing the bag in 
front of me. As I had anticipated, it floated 
perfectly, the trapped air within being quite 
ample to sustain the slight weight of our 
clothes; and as I swam along I guided and 
pushed it with bumps of my head. 

The channel was about eighty feet wide 
at that point and the current unexpectedly 
strong, but having grown up swimming in the 
Missouri and Mississippi, I had no difficulty 
whatever with the crossing. 

I reached the other side at a point near a 
stranded log, in the crotch of which I placed 
the bag. On this side there was no mud, only 
a steep bank rising straight up for about twen- 
ty feet. Grateful for this shelter, I left the bag 
with confidence and began to swim back to 
where Andrés was waiting. 

avidn, el avidn!” he shouted suddenly 
when I was about half-way across. 

Glancing up I saw nothing; and with my 
ears full of water I heard nothing either; but 
looking at Andrés I saw him burrow into the 
mud with a sudden burst of energy that would 
have done credit to an armadillo. In a moment 
he had so far succeeded in concealing himself 
that only his head was visible, and this he cov- 
ered with his muddy hands, so that from above 
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he must have seemed only a streak in the mud. 

Taking the cue, I turned on my back and 
waited. Appearing suddenly over the tree tops, 
flying so low that it almost touched them, a 
small monoplane roared down upon me. I 
submerged and stayed under as long as I could, 
in the muddy waters being quite invisible. 

When I came to the surface, the plane was 
disappearing down the river. By good luck it 
had seen neither us nor the bag. I remembered 
now what I had forgotten: that the American 
border patrol flies up and down the river 
through the daylight hours, in the attempt to 
prevent precisely the thing we were doing. 

When I reached the bank, Andrés was still 
lying as before, perfectly quiet. The excellence 
of his camouflage, the strangeness of his posi- 
tion, and the rapidity with which he had as- 
sumed it suddenly struck me as irresistibly 
comical, and I burst into laughter. 

“Be quiet!” he muttered. ““They’ll hear us.” 

“Not over the roar of their engine,” I an- 
swered. “Anyway, they’re five miles away by 
now. Look for yourself!” 

Little by little he crawled out of the mud; 
and finally taking me at my word that the 
plane would not be back for an hour or so, 
he waded in and began to swim. 

Although he was a fair swimmer, I was a 
better one; therefore I undertook to cross the 
shoes. Grasping the wire with one hand, I 
swam on the side with the other; and in this 
manner we effected the crossing without inci- 
dent, although I found the drag of the water- 
filled shoes a considerably heavier burden than 
the slastic bag. 

Landing about fifty feet downstream from 
where I had left the bag, we hurried up to it, 
opened it, and began to put on our clothes as 
quickly as we could. Noticing that my shirt 
was partly wet, I sought for the cause and 
found that a pencil in the shirt pocket had 
poked a hole in the bag during the crossing. 
Luckily the hole was uppermost, so that only 
a little water had entered. 
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While I was commenting on this, we heard 
the sound of an automobile approaching rapid- 
ly along a road that ran through the plowed 
field above us. My plan had been to go up 
boldly to the peones, who were certain to sym- 
pathize with us — at least with Andrés (for 
consistently I forgot that I was not a Mexican) 
—and ask them to help us. But the appear- 
ance of the car changed all this. Andrés was 
certain we had been detected and that the 
police were already coming for us. 

Improbable as this seemed, I saw that it 
was impossible to make him believe otherwise. 
Moreover, his panic was so marked that I was 
partly affected by it, for, although as an 
American on American soil I had absolutely 
nothing to fear, I had come to feel myself a 
wetback exactly like himself, on the well- 
known principle that a role enacted long 
enough ceases to become a role and becomes 
a reality. 

Throwing the bag, twine, and wire into the 
river, we scrambled up the bank, struck out 
through a small strip of underbrush which 
fringed the bluff, dressing as we ran; hurried 
through two cornfields, then a third, then a 
fourth; climbed half a dozen fences; and 
finally sat down to rest and talk over the sit- 
uation. I felt like a fugitive slave. 

“Impossible!” I protested. “Utterly impos- 
sible that we could have been detected so 
quickly! The car was no more than a coinci- 
dence. In any case I’ve got a thorn in my foot, 
and I won’t walk another quarter of a mile.” 

Rapidly getting back my composure, I con- 
tinued: “This is preposterous to flee from an 
imaginary enemy when all we were doing was 
taking an afternoon swim! Who can prove the 
contrary? All we have to do now is to pay 
somebody to drive us to the tourist court 
where I left my car!” 

It was easy for me to be confident. It was 
not so easy for him, an alien in a strange land. 
His uneasiness persisted, although considerably 
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diminished, but he recognized the justness of 
my remarks. 

Agreeing then on our mode of procedure, 
we walked on a little farther and soon came 
to another field, where three men were occu- 
pied hoeing beans. They were as much Mexican 
as Andrés, considerably darker, as a matter of 
fact; quite possibly wetbacks themselves, or 
sons of wetbacks, now Americans by virtue 
of long residence there, falsified papers, or both. 
The high proportion of Mexicans living near 
the border area and being, or claiming to be, 
Americans makes it exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish between them and authentic wet- 
backs and constitutes the biggest headache of 
the immigration service. 

Seeing these men at close range, Andrés felt 
reassured immediately, and walked up and 
entered into conversation. 

As I had advised him, he told them plainly 
that we had just crossed the river, that we 
wanted to be taken to McAllen, and that we 
would pay for the service. 

They accepted him immediately but re- 
mained very suspicious of me. A wetback they 
could understand: they had helped scores of 
them; but a wetback accompanied by an 
American—this was different! I might be a 
spy; I was probably a policeman, at least a 
narcotics agent. Our roles had suddenly re- 
versed: Andrés was now in a familiar element, 
while I was the persona non grata. 

It took almost an hour of steady talking 
to convince the men that I was acting in good 
faith with the sole intention of helping Andrés 
enter the United States. In the end I believe 
it was my intimacy with colloquial Spanish 
that won them over. Had I spoken with the 
absurd unreality of a professor of Spanish or 
with the bastard cacophony of the border 
agents, I would never have conquered their 
suspicions. 

“I am married to a Mexican,” I insisted. “I 
love the Mexicans.” 


“Tt must be so,” they assented at last. “No 
americano speaks like you.” 

This gratified me more than the successful 
crossing of the river. Remembering that only 
four years ago I could hardly ask for a glass 
of water, I smiled and mentally doubled the 
amount I had intended to pay them. 

Once their doubts were overcome, they lost 
no time in acting. Two of them took us to 
the tumbledown shack that served them for 
a home, gave us food and water, cranked up 
their dilapidated car — a 1932 Pontiac — and 
drove us to the tourist court in McAllen 
where my car was waiting. 

They talked volubly, Mexican-style, all the 
way, expressing over and over again sympathy 
for our successful passing and admiration for 
the gringo who was willing to suffer at first 
hand all the dangers and privations of a wet- 
back’s pilgrimage. 

We gave them five dollars for their assist- 
ance, this being about twice as much as they 
had asked. After a little persuasion, I induced 
the younger of them to sell Andrés his bap- 
tismal certificate and his social security card, 
for which service we paid ten dollars, both 
parties very content with the bargain. 

We entered the cabin, cleaned the mud off 
our shoes and pants, showered, got in the car, 
and drove northward. Although Andrés’ un- 
easiness at no time left him entirely, he was 
visibly fortified by the possession of the docu- 
ments, which he studied like a parrot until he 
had got by memory his new name, age, date, 
and place of birth, parents, relatives, god- 
fathers, saint’s day, etc., beyond any possibility 
of error. 

By good luck we encountered no border 
patrols of any kind, nor did we suffer any sort 
of mischance. Three hours after leaving Mc- 
Allen we drove into San Antonio, among 
whose thousands and thousands of Mexicans 
Andrés was as inconspicuous as a leaf in the 
forest. 

There we stayed for perhaps five weeks; I 
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wound up some minor business affairs that had 
long been pending, while Andrés gazed open- 
eyed at the spectacle of the americano at work 
and at play. 

He was impressed by what he saw, by many 
things he was overwhelmed; but he was not 
happy. He could not get used to our inces- 
sant bustle and hurry; he marveled that no- 
body slept in the afternoon; he found it in- 
credible that nobody sang or played the guitar 
or serenaded his sweetheart; he missed the 
tortilla and the chile piquin, and in spite of all 
the vitamin-enriched food I stuffed him with, 
he got thinner with each passing day. 

At the end of the five weeks I was ready 
to return to Mexico and he was more than glad 
to accompany me. We entered through Laredo, 
crossing the bridge in broad daylight with per- 
fect equanimity, for when a Mexican re-enters 
his own country, no one stops to ask him ques- 
tions. Laughingly we compared the ease of our 
going with the perils of our coming, and once 
in Nuevo Laredo celebrated the complete suc- 
cess of our pilgrimage by treating ourselves 
and all the cantina loafers to four rounds of 
mescal. 

Thus ended our adventure. Andrés had ac- 
quired enough material for conversation to 
last him the rest of his life. As I heard him 
relate the story at various times in later years, 
I noticed that his regard for those days in 
which he had really been more than a little 
uncomfortable became warmer and warmer, 
that his admiration for the emericanos gradu- 
ally increased, and that his own part in our 
exploits augmented considerably with each 
telling. I foresaw that by the time he had chil- 
dren to tell it to he would have become a hero 
of the grand type; and by the time it got to 
his grandchildren, he would have passed into 
legend. In doing which he will do no more 
than many another historiographer, I reflected. 

If Andrés had satisfied his curiosity, I had 
no less satisfied mine. I now knew more about 


wetbacks than if I had read a thousand volumes 
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on the subject. This had been my objective: 
to experience in my own person the perils and 
hardships of the mojado, and to get an insight 
into his psychology. That I sinned against the 
American government by assisting an illegal 
immigrant to enter and to remain in the 
United States I do not deny. I am guilty; I con- 


Three Nuns on a Hill 


SISTER M. AGATHA 


IN 1925 our religious community was small 
so that all the sisters could easily fit into one 
annual retreat, which began on August 6 and 
ended on August 15. The eight days in the 
hottest season of Texas heat were yet restful 
and peaceful. In complete silence the sisters 
spent the entire time taking inventory of their 
spiritual state and working on good resolutions 
for the future. The last day of the retreat 
would tell the story, for on that day were 
posted the assignments for the new school year, 
and sometimes resignation to changes needed 
all the good resolutions made during the re- 
treat. In silence every one read her name and 
knew where she was going, either to what was 
considered a “good post” or to a place that 
might lack all appeal from the strictly per- 
sonal point of view. 

When I read that I was to teach the fifth 
grade at home, I was neither elated nor de- 
jected; the assignment was routine. Immediate- 
ly after retreat I started preparing, getting 
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fess it freely. Nevertheless my immigrant was 
with me constantly, was supported by me, 
committed no offenses, brought nothing in 
with him, and took nothing out when he left. 
How many of our own citizens are as innocent 
of wrongdoing during five weeks of their 
lives? 


materials for the class, checking textbooks, 
and fixing up the classroom. 

Then just before school opened there was 
a change. Reverend Mother said that I was to 
go to Frauenburg, a new mission opened that 
year. Two sisters already there had written 
home to say that they could not stand the 
loneliness. I was ordered to join them. Never 
have I been happier over an assignment. I was 
young and enthusiastic, and a country school 
held all the attraction of pushing the frontier. 
I could hardly wait. But Reverend Mother 
said that I would not be going until the first 
of October. I could help out at home until 
that time. 

The departure finally came. Sister Aidan 
was to accompany me. No railroad track ran 
through the woods to Frauenburg; so we got 
off the train at Columbus to find a Ford wait- 
ing for us. The driver wore heavy boots and 
had chains on the wheels of his car. He had 
been through mud, and before long we were 
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back in it. Every once in a while the poor man 
would get out and work with the chains, and 
having performed some sort of miracle, would 
climb back in and we would bump along 
another piece before we bogged down again. 

We had twelve miles of that, but through 
the rain we could see hills, once we got past 
the first stretch. And hills in Texas — if you 
live in the flat coast country —are worth 
going to see. The little farmhouses that we 
passed were poor, and nothing along the road 
gave indication of a progressive countryside. 
Only the hills stretched upward. But the air 
was crisp, the rain refreshing, and nothing 
could dampen my feeling of excitement on go- 
ing to my first mission. 

Finally, as we rounded a rather high hill, 
the driver said, ““That’s it!’”” We looked up the 
hill to see an old weather-beaten house at the 
top. I thought the building was a barn and 
assumed we would see the school later; but no, 
that was the school. The road was not steep. 
In fact, a hill in that part of Texas might not 
be a real hill anywhere else. But at least there 
was an elevation and we were going up. First 
the road passed the graveyard, took a half- 
turn, and then made a beeline to the school. 

The building faced us. Across the front it 
looked rather large, two stories with a middle 
entrance hall. But the front was all there was 
to it. It had no depth. There were two rooms 
downstairs and two above them, reached by 
steep stairs from the hall. Evidently the build- 
ing had at one time been painted on the out- 
side, but not inside. 

Against the wall on a downstairs porch 
across the front of the building we could see 
an orderly line of tin dinner pails, every one 
exactly like the others. I later learned that 
they were Rex Jelly pails, a ring in the top 
of each to pull off the lid. 

When we drove up that day in October, 
the four front windows were open; and we 
could see all eyes turned on us. The Ford 
wheezed a bit and the two sisters came running 
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out to greet us. After all, I had been sent be- 
cause they were lonely—and afraid at night. 
The greeting now was warm and almost piti- 
fully sincere. The old trunk and bags (nuns 
always have lots of bags) were carried in and 
we followed. While the driver got the big boys 
to help carry things upstairs, we went into the 
classrooms. 

The desks and benches were homemade. Each 
accommodated three pupils. To get to the 
middle seat, a pupil had to climb over one of 
his outside mates. He lifted the desk lid and 
there were his books. A big iron stove stood in 
the middle of each room, and blackboards were 
along the walls. 

The children were shy and giggly. They 
rose and said, “Good morning, Sister.” Sister 
Aidan (who had only come to accompany me 
and who was to return on the evening train) 
was not too interested, but she smiled and 
talked to the children in one room. I did my 
best in the other. “How do you do, children,” 
said I; “I think I’m going to like your school.” 
They grinned and hung their heads. I imagine 
they must have taken that remark with a grain 
of salt. They hadn’t been around much, but 
they must have known that Frauenburg wasn’t 
anything to write home about. In spite of my 
thirst for adventure, that building was a 
damper that the rain and the bumpy drive had 
not been. I thought I meant what I said, that 
I would like the school, yet knew that I actu- 
ally didn’t—and yet in the end I found that I 
did. I think being on a hill was what made the 
school likable. 


IN FRAUENBURG for the first time I saw chil- 
dren eat lard instead of butter on their bread. 
For a number of years before we went there 
the farms had not paid off. Everything in the 
country depended upon rain; and season after 
season the people had lost their cotton because 
of either drought or too much rain. They were 
poor. They had, it is true, security which the 
people of the city lack when money is scarce, 
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for they still had their homes, their stock, and 
their garden produce. But they had no money. 

For fifteen years they had had no Catholic 
school and consequently had not known the 
financial burden of supporting one. When they 
finally decided to re-establish a school, they did 
so without any visible evidence of financial se- 
curity. They had only strong determination, 
great physical endurance, and firm faith. 

They could not promise the sisters anything 
better than hard living and fifty dollars a 
month salary, twenty-five each for two sisters. 
That was the ordinary parochial school salary 
in our diocese in 1925. And if two sisters could 
not live alone without fear and trembling and 
asked for a third (which happened to be me), 
that was no business or obligation of the parish. 
The third was simply good measure. 

Moreover, the fifty dollars was not in the 
bank. It had to be earned each month, and 
we had to help earn it. Every month the parish 
had a dance, music supplied by a country band. 
The desks downstairs were piled in the corner, 
or in case of a big crowd, outside the building. 
The dance was a kind of seesaw affair. Every 
muscle worked and the arms went up and 
down. Often we had to keep the small children 
upstairs, laid out all over the floor, on bedding 
that their parents had brought along. Our 
kitchen had two knotholes in the floor, and the 
three of us had great fun minding the chil- 
dren and taking turns at the knotholes watch- 
ing the dance. At first it was a great novelty. 
I had never seen a dance like it. 

This country dance brought neighbors to- 
gether and kept families intact in their recre- 
ation. Everybody from the grandparents to 
the smallest children danced. Nor were the 
people in the least critical of any detail. The 
music could be good, indifferent, or really bad. 
The individual’s talent could embrace danc- 
ing, sawing up and down, or in the case of 
children merely jumping about; enthusiasm 


and good humor made the party a success, 
regardless of what was served. In the country 
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a dance or neighborhood reunion of any sort 
reaches the heart of the people. As in our school 
the big boys let the little fellows play with 
them and the older girls let the baby sisters 
tag along, so on the dance floor everybody 
good-naturedly took on everybody else. The 
menfolks paid, and our fifty-dellar salary was 
literally picked up off the dance floor. 

Since the school terms lasted only eight 
months, we felt obligated to send most of the 
fifty dollars home, because we were three mem- 
bers of the community who would for four 
months bring in not one cent. The point was 
to stretch a few dollars for three people over 
each thirty-day period. 

Before I enter into the checking account, 
it seems necessary to sketch our household ef- 
fects. Actually effects is the word. The bed- 
room upstairs was above one classroom and 
was the same size, square and larger than an 
average bedroom. There was a bed in each of 
three corners. The fourth corner was parti- 
tioned off for the bathtub. Three chairs were 
around the table, and near by was a wood stove 
with a box next to it for wood and kindiing. 

I have always liked a rocker. There was none. 
To hold our clothes there was an old-fashioned 
dresser (with no mirror above it) and on the 
other side of the room one washstand, with one 
washbowl and one pitcher on it. There was no 
clothes closet; but pegs inside the improvised 
bathroom helped make up for that ordinary 
necessity. No rugs, no pictures, no trinkets, no 
ordinary signs of the amenities of life could 
be found in that bare room to distinguish it 
from any barn or storeroom. And yet when the 
fire was glowing and the lamp shed warmth 
over our living quarters, it was hore and we 
were happy to be there. 

Across the hall were two small rooms above 
the second classroom. One held our trunks and 
any junk that we left in it. The other was our 
kitchen. In it was the smallest wood stove that 
I have ever seen. Near the stove were shelves, 
simply nailed to the wall and braced by sticks 
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for support. There were two small tables; one 
we used for cooking, the other for dining. We 
had no sink. We kept a bucket under the 
faucet, which settled the question of “drip- 
ping.” We washed dishes on the table and 
emptied the dishpan from the upstairs porch. 
There were very few dishes and no pitcher for 
the table. We simply jumped up and went to 
the faucet if we wanted a drink during the 
meal. Except, of course, on rare occasions. 

One such instance was Mother Gertrude’s 
visit. Reverend Mother had written that she 
and Sister Martina were coming to see us. We 
were excited, The night before the given date 
we stayed up late preparing. The children had 
brought us a number of flour sacks, and we 
sewed four of these together for a tablecloth. 
We tried to scrape up enough knives and forks 
and dishes. Then we faced the pitcher prob- 
lem. Finally we shined up the bedroom pitcher 
and, saying nothing about its background, set 
it on the table. It was the aluminum kind that 
could have been used for any purpose. 

Sister Mark told me to go to Columbus with 
the couple who offered to mect our guests. I 
was delighted. She gave me a little money to 
buy what is always known in convents as 
“extras” — something to make the day seem 
a feast day. 

Our visitors were in great spirits. They en- 
joyed the ride, and we three missionaries were 
happy over having sisters from home. The 
visit came during holidays and for all of us 
passed quickly. 

We had an excellent dinner, and it was al- 
most like being home again to have more than 
three crowded at the little table. The visitors 
had brought a box of candy that raised our 
spirits. After we finished the dishes, we started 
for church but stopped on the way to enjoy 
the beauty around us. Sister Martina had al- 
ways been a great one for laughing at herself 
and everybody else, in very good humor, but 
just as definitely making fun. She was what 
we call jovial. Sometimes you wanted to get 
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mad at her, but you couldn’t, not for long. 
She made fun of me that day, me and my hills. 

Mother Gertrude was the roly-poly sort. 
For a superior she had the oddest kind of 
weakness. Sometimes just when you needed her 
most and went to her office for an important 
permission or decision, you found her com- 
pletely absorbed in a crossword puzzle. If you 
felt that a personal reaction might be involved 
in your business, you waited and came back. 
You did not get mixed up in the crossword 
puzzle. Yet at no time was she less than moth- 
erly. You could always depend upon her stable 
disposition. No one in our community ever 
heard her criticize others in their absence. She 
had that rare sense of “feeling for another.” 
She immediately sympathized with my appre- 
ciation of our hill and its “distance that lent 
enchantment” to our view. I laughed with Sis- 
ter Martina, but I deeply appreciated Mother 
Gertrude’s kindred feeling. 


NUNS ARE like other people who are not nuns. 
They are like the man who buys a car, maybe 
a Ford, and who automatically then feels that 
his choice has set the seal of superiority upon 
that particular kind of car. A woman’s little 
girl is naturally to her a most remarkable child. 
To nuns the particular post to which they be- 
come attached takes on the character of the 
man’s car, the woman’s child, anybody’s pos- 
sessions. A nun in a classroom speaks of “my 
children.” A group of nuns in an order will 
champion their school out of the order’s whole 
list of institutions. We three had trials and 
tribulations, but the place belonged to us and 
the remotest idea of a betrayal never entered 
our heads. 

One good instance of this attitude was the 
matter of the bed I had. It was awful. I can- 
not understand now how it was possible, but 
that bed had two slats in the middle and no 
more. How the mattress (a very poor one) 
stayed on at all I do not know. I only know 
that I was up in the middle and down at the 
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ends. But I could not complain; I came up last 
and so I got the last of the three beds. The 
people that year had no money — none — and 
to write home complaining would mean a letter 
from the mother house demanding “suitable 
provision for the sisters.” The people were 
poor and we shared their poverty. That par- 
ticular mission was ours. 

I think the poverty of the place drew the 
three of us nearer together. We were almost 
like marooned sailors and had to stick. Not 
that we were cut to order off one pattern. We 
were often incompatible. One of us was tight, 
thinking too much of the vow of poverty — a 
slip would have been a relief. Another was 
something like Tennyson’s “brook” flowing 
on and on forever. Silence can be a pleasant 
cessation of noise. The third could without too 
much evidence see nothing in the sky except 
signs of rain. She was anything but a wet 
blanket, but she was hard to convince that a 
shower was not necessarily a storm. We were 
certainly three individuals with the virtues 
and faults peculiar to each one of us. How- 
ever, we were a companionable group and there 
was a warm, friendly feeling among us. 

But to pretend that there was never an oc- 
casion of irritation would be foolish. Once we 
got a box from home. It was my week to 
cook, so I determined to have a real party, a 
good treat. I put some bluebonnets in a vase, 
set it on the table, prepared a fancy salad with 
pears, and then attempted to bake a cake. That 
I should not have done. When it was finished, 
I tried to make icing. It would not harden. 
After I had tried for half an hour, I asked 
Sister Rosalie to beat it. She did not see any 
sense in icing, but she beat away until, I sup- 
pose, her nerves got frayed. Anyway, when we 
ate our festive dinner, she was not too enthusi- 
astic. My own high spirits dampened; and sud- 
denly nobody was talking. Then nobody want- 
ed to be the first to start up. Why people are 
like that I wouldn’t know. 


The rule of silence is the salvation of re- 
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ligious life. It saves the person seeking perfec- 
tion from falling into distractions, and it pro- 
tects charity. But this is the silence of recol- 
lection, the warm friendly silence of unity, 
the bond of community life, quite different 
from the stolid refusal to open the mouth. 
There 1s something maddening about a forced 
silence that balks when the tongue should 
speak. A good fight (between normal people) 
may result in better understanding and 
friendlier association, but a chilly refusal to 
speak can only freeze the atmosphere. 

Women especially use this negative weapon 
of warfare, and it can be devastating. This is 
why all masters of the spiritual life insist upon 
charity and very wisely demand two daily 
examinations of conscience. The catch is in this 
scrutiny. You see what is wrong with yourself 
and try to leave your neighbor’s conscience to 
her own examiination. Then comes a firm pur- 
pose of amendment. Both the examination and 
the amendment concern the beam in one’s own 
eye, and allow no drawing out of the mote in 
the sister’s eye. It is strictly a question of 
helping yourself. The idea is very wise. No 
matter how often you fall, that examination 
should pull you up again. It is very noticeable 
in a community how an individual will make 
an effort to do better after she has violated 
some point of the rule — and most often the 
rule of charity. 

Nuns are human beings first, women next, 
and religious persons by profession last. They 
are normal persons reacting to this graduated 
pattern; to expect any unusual reaction from 
them would be either foolish or romantic, pos- 
sibly both. But women can be funny once they 
set out to remedy a situation. They are abso- 
lutely mum about the situation itself. I have 
noticed that sisters who are “raising their dead 
selves to higher things” never look back to 
where the dead lie buried. They take up a 
frozen conversation where it left off and skil- 
fully ignore the norther that blew it up. Could 
be that this is a very good method. 
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HALF THE PLEASURE of my childhood lay in 
dreaming of country or rural districts. I liked 
books with a background of village life in 
Europe or country scenes in America. I still do. 
My father would say, “When I get old and 
have a little money, I’m going to buy a farm 
and live on it.”” My mother would hardly let 
him get the words out of his mouth before 
she’d say, “Well, I'll never live in the country.” 
Mama had absolutely no rural instincts, but 
I'd chime in, “Papa, I'll go with you.” 

Possibly the flat Gulf coastal region where 
I lived, by contrast with storybook Europe and 
the pictures of life in America as illustrated in 
my geography, made me love the countryside 
of my first mission. Our hill was more than 
a mile from the nearest neighbor. About a 
hundred yards away, to the side of us, was the 
church, topped off by a steeple and a cross 
that stood out against the sky. It was like a 
living poem. I did not have the ability to 
express what the church on the hill meant to 
me, but I could feel the beauty of the poem 
that was in my heart. 

The church was white and it was lovely. 
The people had put everything, spiritual faith 
and community spirit, into their church. It 
was the center of their life. Through the years 
when crops had been good, they had given 
freely to the altar vessels, the vestments, the 
adornment of the House of God. Sometimes I 
thought that the gold lace on the altar cloths, 
the expensive artificial flowers, and the colorful 
statues were all just a little too profuse, maybe 
too definite. But even then — and I was young 
then, too young to have much sense —I felt 
that good taste was merely a question of whose 
taste. Cerise may be gaudy, but nobody could 
call it dead. And “where there’s life there’s 
hope,” and we might add faith. Anyhow, we 
all three loved the church. The cross on its tall 
steeple looked down on all the countryside; 
and close to our house it towered above us and 
protected our hill. 

We said most of our prayers of rule in the 
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church. We each took a week for cooking, and 
our daily routine centered around that fact. 
First thing in the morning the cook for the 
week, as soon as she arose, rushed into the 
kitchen, lit the fire, and put on the kettle. 
Then by the time all three of us were dressed, 
we said morning prayers (in the kitchen) and 
one read aloud the fifteen minutes morning 
spiritual lecture. The cook by that time had 
the coffee made and the oatmeal half-done. 
We closed the stove tight, turned the damper, 
left our breakfast half-ready, and went to 
church. 

Sometimes the church was very cold and 
we stood, quietly stamping our feet to keep 
them from hurting too much. There was no 
stove, even if we had been inclined to take 
on one more fire to light. After our thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion, if it was warm 
weather, we said our Office. If it was coid, we 
came home, finished our breakfast, made the 
fires downstairs for the children, and then said 
our Office by the kitchen stove. 

Before eight o’clock we were back in church 
for Mass; and if any children had come, we 
took them with us. Father loved music, but 
the rules of liturgy governing music in the 
church bothered him not at all. In fact, Father 
was not too concerned about conventions. He 
would stop inside the sanctuary while he was 
vesting for Mass, see if any children were on 
hand, and if they were, he would gesture in 
unmistakable signs for them to go up to the 
choir and sing. 

That was the trouble; Requiem Mass or not, 
Father meant hymns. And not one of us three 
sisters happened to be musical. We could not 
play the organ. Only months after we arrived 
did we learn (and not from himself) that 
Father was an accomplished organist. How- 
ever, we were obedient. We blindly did what 
he said. I made a sketch of the keyboard and 
sent it home to a sister who taught music. She 
sent it back marked to show which stops to 
pull out. I had forgotten the bass notes, but 
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I did remember the treble. So we had hymns, 
the old reliable ones, like “Mother Dear, Oh, 
Pray for Me.” The children and I gave out 
al! we had. Fortunately only a merciful God 
heard us, for we never sang on Sundays or 
when the “congregation” was present. Only 
on school days. 

What struck me especially about our mis- 
sion was the great faith of all the people. They 
were all either German or Bohemian, sturdy, 
intelligent, absolutely reliable. Their isolation 
in America had prevented their taking on any 
semblance of a new nationality or even a new 
language. Their farms might well have been 
laid out on their own native soil. Away from 
home, they spoke broken English; in their own 
homes, they all spoke their native tongue. We 
discovered that the children knew all their 
prayers, but in German or Bohemian. As far 
as English was concerned we started from 
scratch in our classrooms. There we discovered 
that these farmers who had been without sisters 
or a Catholic school for fifteen years had yet 
found time to see to it that their children knew 
their prayers and said them, morning and 
night. 

Every ceremony of the church was ob- 
served. On All Souls’ Day, Father had to be 
away and he had not told the people. They 
came to church—I don’t think that even 
one parishioner was missing — and they were 
not pleased that they had no Mass. However, 
they were not a fussy people, quiet rather, and 


subdued when disappointed. They said some 
prayers and then prepared for services in the 
graveyard. They had cleared the place the 
week before and expected their regular pro- 
cession to the graves, with the usual prayers 
ordered for that day for the departed. They 
were determined to have the procession, and 
they lined up with the cross-bearer leading. 

They asked the sisters to read the prayers. 
Sister Mark was nervous and felt that it was 
not proper for us to substitute for the priest. 
Sister Rosalie and I agreed with her. But the 
point was not a canonical question by the time 
we reached the graveyard. It was a matter of 
expediency, and in all truth it was also a ques- 
tion of religious fervor. We did not deny the 
people. Sister Mark read all the prayers that 
she could find in her book marked “For the 
Dead.” We could tell that that was not enough. 
I found a few extras in my book, and Sister 
Mark read those. Then we said the rosary. The 
people prayed hard. It was a crisp autumn day, 
and even in a graveyard the beauty of early 
November stirred our souls, and fervor and 
happiness permeated us. 

In Millet’s most famous picture the peasants 
reciting the Angelus have always seemed to 
me to be lifted above the earth. In that field 
at Frauenburg there was expression of a sim- 
ilar experience, At no time have I ever felt 
closer to another world than when we knelt 
that day in the cemetery with the living and 
the dead. 
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and gone into oblivion with many a better 
play. 

On the other hand there have been many 
Broadway productions that attracted and de- 
: served capacity audiences for a long period 
which had to cut short their lives because 
even the best business could not pay for the 
badly-arranged costs. And once a Texas oil 
magnate kept a theosophical play going on 
Broadway for years, gave away the tickets, 
and still suffered the ignominy of unoccupied 
seats. 

There’s no business like show business, and 
its odd behavior is as disturbing in Dallas as 
in New York. Since theater people themselves 
do not understand it and play it by ear, the 
public is not expected to. And when the pub- 
lic pontificates on the subject, which is a 
favorite indoor sport, it is usually talking 
through its hat. 

The surface aspects of Margo Jones’s opera- 
tions in Fair Park, Dallas, are implausible. She 
can accommodate an audience of no more 
than two hundred persons, which is crowding 
a little, at a price fixed at $3.00 for the eve- 
ning and $2.15 for matinees. There are season- 
ticket holders who get a 17 per cent discount 
netting less to the box office. 

The average gross per week should be around 
* $2,500, from which a twelve-actor profes- 
sional company at Equity rates, an assortment 
of extras, technical and production staff, ward- 
robe room and business staff draw living 
wages. As show business goes this is “peanuts,” 
but it is also sustenance over a guaranteed 
period. Margo Jones has little difficulty attract- 
ing important New York actors for a Dallas 
season, and most of them shed tears when 
their arts and talents have reached the point 
of diminished return and they must be re- 
leased. 

With this is a theater policy or, rather, two 
policies neither of which is likely to succeed 


in the opinion of any seasoned producer. It 
has been said that Theatre 54 is a triumph 
of obstinacy rather than showmanship and 
rather opens the new thought that consistency 
no matter how wrongheaded may be an asset. 

Margo is completely dedicated to the new 
and unproduced script relieved only by the 
production of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Moliére, or 
Ben Jonson classics. The ratio now is two old 
ones to seven new ones a thirty-week session. 
If she couldn’t pursue this program she 
wouldn’t want to run the theater. 

The new and untried play is the high 
hazard of Broadway, the great gamble of the 
theater. Most community theaters use new 
plays sparingly and live on recent New York 
hits made available for Des Moines and 
Dubuque. These have, at least, a reputation 
that prods attendance. 

Plays brand new, by authors seldom heard 
of, form the backbone of Margo’s repertoire. 
Since nine out of ten new plays fail in New 
York Margo dallies dangerously with the law 
of averages. What is more, not even her most 
ardent admirer attributes perfect taste or in- 
fallible judgment to her play selection. 

There appears to be a congenital allergy to 
intellectual content, which sometimes makes 
an inferior play worth doing. There is evi- 
dence that she relies on sordid sex situations 
with the vulgar faith of a peep show operator 
or an independent Hollywood movie producer. 
She has been heard to utter the nonsense that 
“the public wants comedy or murder mystery” 
and then offer Ibsen. 

There is apparent bad judgment in her 
routining the schedule. After a summer of 
1954 devoted to farce and melodrama, none 
too well patronized, she began her long 
1954-55 season with Marry-Go-Round by Al- 
bert Dickason which was more of the same. 
Although the theater is, in some respects, a 
tryout for new plays she exercises precious lit- 
tle editorial privilege. Script after script goes 
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on without correction of the most obvious 
faults. 

From 1947 to 1949 Margo made effort to 
create atmosphere with costumes and settings 
for her arena stage. Then she went thrifty 
and for years both the properties and costumes 
were commonplace. Since 1953 she has given 
more attention to decor with improved results, 
although she never has regained the imagina- 
tive level of her first seasons. 

There were four years out of the seven 
when Theatre *54 seemed to be little more 
than a showcase for new plays that had a 
crew of panhandlers in their wake seeking to 
land Texas oil money for Broadway backing. 
It could not be said that some of these master- 
pieces were keyed to the tastes and aesthetic 
needs of the audience. Miss Jones would deny 
the imputation with ferocity and promptly 
take a play to Broadway whenever she could. 

Then she went off on the kick of establish- 
ing twenty such theaters throughout the 
United States* with herself as Mama Grande. 
There would be advantages both to the play- 
wrights needing outlets and to Broadway's 
plethoric surplus of actors. Whether or not 
such theaters could be operated wholesale and 
without Margo’s personal touch is a ques- 
tion. The number of cities with Dallas’ tra- 
dition and ingrained receptivity to theater is 
still undetermined. 

We have now said the worst about Margo 
and her theater-in-the-round only to confirm 
the theory that show-talk is idle talk. A review 
of the theater since its start yields the picture 
of sixty-six productions with twenty-nine or 
nearly 50 per cent as plays of substance and 
well worth doing. This is an extraordinary 
average and answers some strictures on Margo’s 
judgment. 

Seventeen of the rest were unexceptionable 
classics by Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Strindberg, and Jonson which were 
certainly cultural contributions to any area. 


*See Margo Jones, “Theater for the Future,” South- 
west Review, XXXVI (Spring, 1951), 130-35. 
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She is always successful at the box office 
with such plays and has to make room for 
many school children attending as groups. 

Eminent discoveries included the very first 
play, William Inge’s Farther Off from Heaven, 
by the man who later won Pulitzer and Critics 
Circle prizes with Come Back, Little Sheba and 
Picnic. Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke had its premiere at Theatre ’47’s hands. 
Vivian Connell’s Throng O’ Scarlet and Good- 
bye, Your Majesty were both fresh if crudely 
written. 

Dallas had the first American performance 
of Sean *s Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy and 
Lesley Storm’s The Day’s Mischief, both good 
in their respective ways. The public has patron- 
ized Margo’s positively mad and inadequate 
efforts to stage musicals on her central stage. 
So maybe the critics are wrong. Twenty 
Theatre °54 original plays have continued as 
either Broadway enterprises, radio or television 
material, or eastern summer stock repertoire. 
This is almost a third of the total. 

Like all regular attendants at her theater 
this writer has had moments when he would 
like to tweak the managing directrix’s pretty 
blobby nose for inflicting the evening’s enter- 
tainment. He and others have held forth in- 
dignantly in living rooms on the subject. But 
going through the whole play list since the 
start we, for one, can find but eight out of 
the sixty-six that really shouldn’t have hap- 
pened. Six of these, significantly, were in the 
seasons of the greatest insincerity, when sights 
were set on Broadway curtains and Texas 
sucker money. This leaves but two others that 
represent censurable taste on Margo’s part. 
There have been other ineffective shows but 
these had respectable backgrounds, like last 
summer’s A Dash of Bitters by two expe- 
rienced melodrama fashioners, which read well 
and played poorly. It would be unreasonable 
not to cede cheerfully to Margo this narrow 
margin for error. 

In only three or four American cities is the 
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professional theater predicated on the strength 
of the attraction. A Broadway hit is sought 
after by peopie who can’t remember the name 
of the theater once they have given it to the 
taxi driver. Everywhere else the theater, if it 
exists at all, is an institution rather than the 
speculative enterprise of production. The im- 
presario must consider the institutional stand- 
ing of his house and appointments as well as 
the attraction on his stage. He will be sup- 
ported, if at all, by a public drawn first by the 
idea of theater and only second by the popular- 
ity of the show. 

Theatre 54, which only gives a Hamlet in- 
frequently, is an institution. Of the patronage 
there are 1,800 season-ticket holders, many of 
whom haven’t missed a show since the place 
opened. They and thousands of others go regu- 
larly even saying, “I have seats Thursday 
night; I hear it’s lousy.” Of late they have 
been awakened to the experimental nature of 
their recreation and have been solicited to send 
their opinions on the new scripts to the man- 
agement. As often as not they disagree sharply 
with the newspaper reviews. 

The young woman who had the dream of a 
playwright repertory theater located outside 
New York and then sold it to the Dallas people 
who could launch it has won her piace in 
American theatrical history. She is also more 
than an impresario. She is a good director and 
occasionally an inspired one, especially with 
Shakespeare, of all playwrights. Her associate, 
Ramsey Burch, who is new president of the 
Southwest Theater Conference, is also a sound 
regisseur. Her actors are shrewdly chosen as 
they must play leads or walkons, whatever the 
casting requires. She has no stars and no actor 
receives more pay than another. 

One can still lament Margo’s indifference 
to intellectuality, to poetic expressivity, and, 
as a consequence, her addiction to the super- 
ficial and the obvious. There is a well-held 
theory that the living stage must not compete 
with movie entertainment on movie terms. 
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Margo, however, will talk you down with the 
argument that the legit must vie with the 
movies as sheer recreational entertainment. She 
will deny, despite abundant evidence to the 
contrary, that she is anesthetic to the intellect- 
ual play. She says there are only two kinds, 
good plays and bad plays, with or without 
cerebrations. This leaves unanswered, though, 
what she thinks is a good play. 

Nor can you tell Margo anything about a 
Texas audience. Despite her wide study of 
European theater and her directorial expe- 
rience in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
New York, she is as Texan as a bluebonnet. 
Livingston, Polk County, is her birthplace and 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, her 
alma mater. Her first sight of living theater 
came in Dallas and Houston stock company 
houses. She has staged 282 plays in her life- 
time, four in New York. 

Ambition gnaws her and she is restless. We 
don’t think, though, that she can be diverted 
from Theatre ’54. She has managed it through 
nine seasons and this is getting to be a his- 
toric run. It may be a pattern. The wildest 
ideas are, in the theater, always the best. 
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dent) and to his vision of the future of the 
United States and of the world: the frequent 
references to America as “‘an asylum for the 
persecuted of all nations,” the fondness he had 
for quoting the title of Thomas Paine’s pamph- 
let, The Rights of Man, and his statement that 
“my first wish is... to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one band of 
brothers, striving who should contribute most 
to the happiness of mankind.” 

I wish that Freeman had pursued this line 
of inquiry farther; possibly he intended to de- 
velop it at greater length in the final volume. 
It is interesting evidence, often overlooked, of 
the extent to which the generous and humane 
ideals of the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
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ment inspired “conservatives” like Washington 
as well as “‘liberals” like Jefferson and Paine. 
Prophets of the New American Conservatism 
would do well to ponder this aspect of the 
thought of Washington—and of the other 
Constitution-makers—as they delve into the 
American conservative tradition on a quest for 
principles and policies appropriate to the pres- 
ent. Washington and his colleagues at the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 certainly had 
no utopian illusions about human nature; at 
times, they talked as if they distrusted human- 
kind even more than they did the depreciated 
paper currency that was circulating in the 
country. They hoped to exercise restraints upon 
both. Yet none of them was under the even 
greater illusion that the Hobbesian-Calvinistic 
view of man was an adequate intellectual basis 
for a free society. As the Federalist Papers put 
it so admirably: . 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind 
which requires a certain degree of circumspec- 
tion and distrust, so there are other qualities in 
human nature which justify a certain portion 
of esteem and confidence. Republican govern- 
ment presupposes the existence of these quali- 
ties in a higher degree than any other form. 
Were the pictures which have been drawn by 
... Some among us faithful likenesses of the 
human character, the inference would be, that 
there is not sufficient virtue among men for 
self-government, and that nothing less than 
the chains of despotism can restrain them from 
destroying and devouring one another. 


To this statement, it is clear, Washington 
would have given his hearty assent. 

For all their indubitably fine qualities, it 
would be foolish to assume, as some reviewers 
have assumed, that the six volumes of Free- 
man’s Washington biography are beyond crit- 
icism. Perhaps the greatest weakness in Free- 
man’s biographical method has been his insist- 
ence upon treating historical events primarily 
as they impinged upon Washington’s con- 
sciousness, It is no derogation of Washington’s 
conscientiousness, sincerity, and integrity to 
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suggest that many of the historical situations 
in which he was involved were somewhat larger 
and far more complex than his own personal 
reaction to them would indicate. Is Washing- 
ton, for example, to be considered final author- 
ity on the nature of Shays’ Rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts in 1786? Or, to take another example 
from this volume, is Washington’s picture of 
an America rapidly headed for ruin under the 
Articles of Confederation necessarily the true 
one? Recent scholars—notably Merrill Jensen 
—have seen the period immediately preceding 
the Constitutional Convention in a somewhat 
different light from that of Washington—and 
Freeman. To accept the accuracy of all of 
Washington’s statements as representing the 
final truth of any matter is to succumb to what 
Bernhard Knollenberg (Washington and the 
Revolution, 1941) has called the “Funda- 
mentalist conception of Washington’s infalli- 
bility,” and it does a disservice both to Wash- 
ington and to his contemporaries. It prevents 
us from arriving at a fair evaluation of the 
man—to say nothing of a fair evaluation of 
those who disagreed with him—and leads us 
dangerously close, no matter how prodigious 
the research and documentation, to the filial- 
pietistic encomia of the early Cherry-Tree his- 
torians. Freeman is, of course, too sophisticated 
a writer to fall into the more obvious pitfalls 
of filial-pietism; at times, however, his efforts 
to curb his enthusiastic admiration for Wash- 
ington by administering a gentle slap on the 
wrist here and there seem somewhat ingenuous. 

Yet curiously enough, viewed from another 
perspective, Freeman’s method, for all its draw- 
backs, succeeds in casting new light on the 
character of Washington. By emphasizing 
Washington’s reactions to events as they un- 
folded before him, Freeman has been able to 
give us a superb insight into Washington’s 
thought-processes and standard of values. In 
this respect, the method vindicates itself. Al- 
though, as Dumas Malone observes in his essay 
on the biographer at the beginning of the vol- 
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ume, Freeman did not venture very far into 
the history of ideas, his very method leads him 
inescapably to sketch the outlines of an intel- 
lectual portrait of Washington. It is this aspect 
of his final volume on Washington that is per- 
haps the most fascinating. Freeman has surely 
not said the last word about Washington. From 
now on, however, whoever wishes to say more 
will, I think, always begin by consulting Free- 
man first. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


TENSIONS OF JIM CROW 
Walking on Borrowed Land 


BY WILLIAM A. OWENS 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis $3.50 


WHEN AN AUTHOR, especially a novelist, poses 
social or political problems of great importance 
and suggests solutions, the reader has a right 
to know whereof the author speaks. Specifically, 
what does William A. Owens, a professor in 
Columbia University, know about the prob- 
lem often referred to as the “Race Question”? 
The answer is that he knows a great deal. 

He was reared on a farm in Lamar County, 
Texas, where he worked along with Negro 
farmhands during his childhood and much of 
his youth. As a lad, he was entranced by their 
songs, work-songs, sinful songs, as well as by 
their spirituals. From the public schools he 
entered Southern Methodist University, from 
which institution he received the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees. In college he still pursued his 
studies in Negro folklore, especially the songs. 
It was in the general folklore field that he did 
his work for the Ph.D. in the University of 
lowa under Grant Wood, to whom the present 
volume is affectionately dedicated. 

“For a period of ten years,” Owens says in 
the Preface to his Texas Folk Songs, “I col- 
lected folk songs and music of the Southwest.” 
Much of this work was among Negroes. Owens 
taught at Texas A. & M. College, the Univer- 
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sity of Texas, and Mississippi State College. In 
1950 his collection of folk songs was brought 
out as Texas Folklore Society Publication 
XXIII. In 1953 the John Day Company 
published his Slave Mutiny, a historical ac- 
count of the famous revolt of Negro slaves 
on the schooner Amistad. During World War 
II Owens was assigned to the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps, U.S.A., to keep tab on racial 
frictions in Tulsa, Oklahoma, then considered 
a very sensitive area, from which doubtless 
much of the material in the present volume is 
drawn. 


When Mose Ingram, a piantation-reared, 
Chicago-educated Negro, arrives in Colum- 
bus, Oklahoma, to take charge of the Phillis 
Wheatley School, his missionary spirit begins 
to sense something much more difficult than 
he had bargained for. 

All genuine drama is tension; and the big, 
overriding tension of Mose Ingram’s life from 
here on to the end of the book is the so-called 
“Negro Problem,” which might as well be 
called the “Caucasian Problem,” for we find 
a “Caucasian Problem” amply exemplified in 
the personality and predilections of John Car- 
son, banker and president of the school board 
of Columbus, Oklahoma. So far as race rela- 
tions are concerned, Mose finds himself enter- 
ing a milieu not of the Old South in which he 
was reared, nor that of a northern city lately 
congested by Negro refugees of the depression 
era, where he had been educated, but the un- 
tried middle ground of Oklahoma, where 
neither Old South nor ““New North” predomi- 
nated, but a curious admixture of both, provid- 
ing hybrid situations not common to either. 

Mose is himself handicapped as protagonist 
by reason of an internal conflict. His rearing 
on the Mississippi plantation is often in frus- 
trating contact with the education he received 
at the University of Chicago, for he was al- 
ready middle-aged before entering there. 

“Frenchy,” a Negro-Cajun taxi driver, and 
Lora Dixon, teacher and boardinghouse keeper, 
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undertake to educate Mose in the Happy Hol- 
low facts-of-life. When Mose mentions his 
“eight-teacher school” Lora sneers, “This 
is the equal education they always talkin’ 
about.” The eight teachers, Mose is told, com- 
prise four teachers each of whom is paid ten 
dollars extra per month to hire a pupil to help 
her: 4 plus 4 equals 8. When he mentions voca- 
tional courses, Lora explains these are courses in 
maid work—“white ladies in Columbus com- 
plained on account of the maids they were get- 
ting didn’t know nothing about maiding.” As 
for the boys, she explained, there is to be a 
course in “portering.” 

His first impression of religion in Happy 
Hollow comes to him in the form of a hominy- 
peddling priestess, Sister Brackett, self-styled 
“pastor of the Pentecostal Fire-Baptized Holi- 
ness Mission, amen.” Home tensions increase 
when his wife Josie, fresh from Penrose Planta- 
tion, arrives with the three boys, and imme- 
diately falls under the spell of this Sister 
Brackett. The struggle in the home between 
Mose’s safe and sane Chicago Methodism and 
Josie’s weird religious convictions is a con- 
tinual drain on the hero’s spiritual reserve, 
especially when he finds out that the brain- 
washing he got in the university had not quite 
cleared his mind of the old plantation super- 
stitions. This holdover from childhood arises 
in dramatic form one day when Mose, losing 
patience in a doctrinal dispute with Josie, 
flings the Bible against the wall. She seizes upon 
this blasphemy to score heavily. Month after 
month, whenever their domestic differences 
become serious, she nags and taunts him with, 
“You flang the book agin the wall.” Thus, 
poor Mose labors under a conviction of sin. 
He had done violence to the sacred book. Once 
or twice he actually wavers in choice between 
his comparatively chilly Methodism and the 
Pentecostal Fire-Baptized emotional faith to 
which Josie gives her heart and soul. 

More serious still is the fact that marital 
relations with a member of Sister Brackett’s 
inner council of saints impose upon Mose cer- 
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tain monastic restraints for which his own 
religion had not prepared him. He soon begins 
looking upon the music teacher of the Phillis 
Wheatley School with something more than 
pedagogic interest. Her “‘saintly” good looks, 
her music, her special consideration for the mu- 
sically talented Ingram boy, all help him de- 
ceive himself concerning his true or basic feel- 
ing for the “tall and light” divorcee. But, as 
always happens in such cases, the time, place, 
and emotional climate synchronize, and Mose 
slips but does not fall. That slip is enough, 
however, to arouse terrors in his soul, to start 
salacious rumors which finally reach Josie’s 
avid ears, and to give cynical Cenoria Davis 
a half nelson on him which she is in no hurry 
to relinquish. 

Thus tensions multiply, all under the big 
overmastering tension of Jim Crow. His three 
boys must be reared here across the tracks from 
Columbus. “Little Dixie,” it was called. “Some 
ways,” says Lora Dixon, “it’s tougher’n Old 
Dixie.” During Mose’s first contact with Sis- 
ter Brackett, she learns that he has three sons. 
Correctly in the classical tradition, this wily 
creature is prophet as well as priestess. She 
drops a dismal forecast out of an old folk say- 
ing with fulcrum on the numeral three: “One 
to grow.” “One to grow,” she repeated, emerg- 
ing from a kind of trance. 


Mose thought of cotton-planting time in 
Mississippi—a row of one-mule cotton plant- 
ers lined up, Negro field workers setting 
planter plates. “You got to plant three seed 
to make one grow,” they said. He saw his 
three boys playing in the new-turned earth. 
— he thought, her bringing up this old 

ief. 


This dark prophecy cast its baleful shadow 
upon Mose throughout his not entirely success- 
ful struggles to bring up his three boys in the 
way they should go. 

Eventually Mose proves himself not only an 
educator and missionary but a co-ordinator 
of the white and Negro leaders in community 
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undertakings, one instance of which is mov- 
ingly recorded in chapter xv. The building of 
a new Methodist church in Happy Hollow 
had been halted by the depression. Services 
had to be held in the basement under an im- 
provised roof which leaked. In his first sum- 
mer vacation, Mose, in spite of the depression, 
organized a movement for completing it, in 
which finally all elements of the population of 
Columbus and environs joined with equal en- 
thusiasm. This work has its comedy element, 
but as the author describes its progress, it 
is more likely to bring tears than laughter, 
especially the procuring and installation of the 
bell. The working together in a community 
enterprise under the pressure and direction of 
leaders of both races is here suggested as one, 
of the doorways leading to better race rela- 
tionships. Another instance is a similarly co- 
operative handling of a mob situation. 


The style of this book harmonizes with the 
tale it tells. Incident is sternly subordinated to 
theme. It is a lean style, for the writer hus- 
bands his words as a good tailor his cloth. We 
find no squeamishness about details necessary 
to the fidelity of the picture; but at the same 
time, no concessions to the reader in quest of 
sensational indulgence. The author is appar- 
ently alert above everything else to economy, 
which is the very soul of style in everything 
that is formed for use or beauty by the hand 
of man. In short, as A. N. Whitehead says, 
“Style is the ultimate morality of the mind”; 
and the intelligent and attentive reader will 
finish this book convinced that the author has 
a profound grasp of the problem, and that he 
presents it with unimpeachable integrity. 

Negro proverbs, snatches of song, Negro 
talks, and the odor of frying fish create the 
atmosphere of Happy Hollow. Thank Profes- 
sor Owens also for a minimum of dialect. It’s 
asking too much of a reader to wade through a 
maze of misspellings, dots, dashes, and apostro- 
phes. With the barest sprinkling of phonetics 
the illusion of Negro talk is created, largely 
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by suggestion. Brother Simpson “pastors” the 
Methodist Church. Most relative pronouns are 
omitted. We find “‘asting,” ““Mesican,” “‘it’s all 
het up,” “moaner’s bench,” “traipsing off,” 
“dost of the Holy Spirit,” “you got to hum- 
blify yo’se’f,” “he dun pitched his tent to- 
wards Sodom,” “we're going to funeralize 
him,” “with their totins under their arms,” 
etc. 

But let no one try to learn this trick in a 
hurry, or he will make a terrible botch of it. 

There is doubtless an intended symbolism in 
the tragedy that draws Mose Ingram and John 
Carson together in the finale: white man and 
Negro bowed together under the burden of 
their ruined sons, Alan Carson and Robert 
Ingram. Jim Crow, who stalks through these 
pages like an evil jinn, visits terrible and 
identical retribution upon both. 


Roy Bedichek 


MANY-FIGURED LANDSCAPE 
Morning Noon and Night 


BY LARS LAWRENCE 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York $3.95 


MORE OFTEN than most will admit, a critic, 
like anyone else, is liable to judge a book favor- 
ably if its author loves the same things as he, 
or hates the same things. This is my case in re- 
gard to Lars Lawrence’s novel. 

Lawrence loves the Southwest in its cosmic 
aspect no less than its terrestrial. He has been 
moved by its topographical and seasonal splen- 
dors, touched by the possibilities of the noble 
life for man that it implies and has rarely, in 
modern times, witnessed. By the same token 
he hates the corruption and the ugliness that 
greed and civil mongrelism have made char- 
acteristic of the region everywhere that non- 
Indian man has staked his claim (although, in 
this context, since his focal group is Spanish, 
he is concerned with this group solely as objects 
of exploitation rather than as instigators). 
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This novel is one volume of a longer work, 
entitled The Seed—the second volume sched- 
uled for publication in the spring of 1955. 
Judgments of Volume I are therefore subject 
to one’s view of the finished work, but the pres- 
ent achievement is substantial enough to jus- 
tify a definition of the whole as projected. The 
Seed is a regional novel; it is a social novel; it 
is a protest novel. 

The title, Morning Noon and Night, indi- 
cates the first volume’s unity in time, Except- 
ing Part One of the four comprised, the action 
covers thirty-six hours in the town of La 
Reata (obviously Gallup, New Mexico, dur- 
ing the notorious miners’ fracas of some years 
back). The larger subject of the work, when 
completed, may well be signalized in the first, 
superb sentence of this volume: “The city and 
the sky were a discord prolonged beyond endur- 
ance.” This is my guess and my hope. The im- 
mediate subject is the consequence of a riot 
following an attempt at a forced eviction in 
the poor-native community, “La Cieneguita.” 
In disposing his forces, Lawrence, with admir- 
able virtuosity, employs the multiple-view- 
point technique and, with but a few falterings, 
animates a gallery of persuasive characters, 
Spanish, Indian, Slovak, and “Anglo” (at va- 
rious social levels); by the end of the book 
he has established his crucial personalities, for 
the most part, in their positions of allegiance. 
They have taken (or been forced to take, or 
avoided) their stand toward an incident of 
outrageous, if typical, suppression, which can 
only by the most evasive euphemism be termed 
a “clash of interests.” 

Ramon Arce, “underground” strike-leader, 
a handsome scapegoat, more impetuous than 
farseeing; Concepcion Candelaria, thirty-five- 
year-old nurse and widow, toughly ready and 
able to deliver calculated insult or praise, bi- 
lingually; Sheriff Burns Bolling, a protofascist 
with a foul mouth, frustrated by his in-be- 
tween position and the gnawing stump of his 
remaining conscience; Dan Burbage, superin- 
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tendent of the Reata mines, an eastern exile 
who hates everything in Reata that does not 
feed his personal ambition; ““Woodrow Wilson” 
Lucero, a Spanish orphan who has fought the 
world by clowning, and is shot down in mis- 
take for Ramon in the last chapter: these, 
among others equally vivid, initiate their parts 
in the dirty drama, according to the laws of 
their temperament. It is a credit to Lawrence's 
sympathy, as well as to his resentments, to his 
ear for idiom and his eye for both detail and 
panorama, that his narrative supports its dou- 
ble burden of movement and characterization. 
Only rarely does he overedit his characters’ re- 
flections with matters beyond their ken, or the 
occasion, to express; the exceptions jut con- 
spicuously but they subside again in the gen- 
eral relief as he moves on, and around the circle 
of involvement. 

It seems a pity (and may seem futile even to 
point out) that the novel wasn’t written at 
least fifteen years ago when the specific event 
that inspired the setting, as well as a rash of 
corollary ones, was fresher in the public mind 
and newer to novelists’ preoccupations. True, 
the story, as Lawrence himself footnotes, “‘is 
one that has been enacted (in its general out- 
line) thousands of times in our country”— 
and therefore has a continuing moral justifica- 
tion to be retold so long as its sequels are im- 
plicit in our social pattern. But just because 
the story has been enacted so often in fact and 
re-enacted in countless fictions, Lawrence’s 
version may well suffer from the similarity of 
its features to those of the others. Just as Allan 
Seager’s reconstitution of the kind of material 
used by Sinclair Lewis, Fitzgerald, and O’Hara 
has, in my opinion, been underestimated, so 
Lawrence’s refurnishing of Steinbeck’s subject 
and Dos Passos’ method (in U.S.A.) may di- 
minish his effectiveness for the reader who is 
not personally committed to the interest I have 
confessed above. 

I trust it will not. Lawrence writes from an 
immersion in place by which the reader of his 
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“landscapes” in the Southwest Review’s Sum- 
mer 1954 issue must already have been im- 
pressed. He has other moods equally compel- 
ling, notably the ancient Juanito’s recital of 
his sexual-religious vision (pp. 256-58), a 
beautiful piece of writing—and as remarkable, 
the labor lawyer’s reflection on the syndicated 
lie (as he leafs through a Los Angeles paper 
looking for a report of La Reata), which is 
worth quoting here as an instance of Law- 
rence’s power when he is working close in, as it 
were, to the style and conviction of his 
characters: 


... he was struck, as he so often was, by the 
prodigious amount of labor, skill, imagination, 
and research that went into preventing people 
from finding out the kind of world they lived 
in; the complicated machines, ponderous as 
pachyderms and deft as a seamstress’s fingers, 
the innumerable ivy-grown halls of learning, 
the brilliant talents, the technical precisions, the 
relentless incentives, the gargantuan briberies, 
the oceanic corruptions that were necessary, 
systematically and continuously, to transmute 


truth into f. alsehoods. 


With John Houghton Allen’s Southwest 
(1952), the long-awaited arrival of Paul 
Horgan’s Great River, and Mr. Lawrence’s 
novel-in-progress, the Southwest subject (by 
extension the American Frontier subject) 
which, in any deep and trenchant sense, has 
been skirted or ignored since Mary Austin and 
D. H. Lawrence, is now getiing itself told. 
Vernon Young 


PUNGENT POET 

Poems 1923-1954: First Complete 
Edition 

BY E. E. CUMMINGS 

Harcourt, Brace, New York $6.75 

SEVERAL RESERVATIONS must be. made about 
the poetry of e. e. cummings: (1) though he 
often very successfully “dislocates language 


into meaning,” he as frequently dislocates it 
entirely out of meaning, achieving the incom- 
prehensible; (2) many of his verses are typo- 
graphical tricks rather than poetry and, when 
deciphered, turn out to be wholly trivial; (3) 
his philosophy, based on an exaltation of heart 
which rejects the mind as worthless, is con- 
structed of gross oversimplifications and is 
much too thin to be intellectually respectable; 
(4) he frequently lyricizes the obscene and 
achieves satirical effects too easily by introduc- 
tion of the nasty; (5) an ugly streak of anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro prejudice runs through 
his work and vitiates his praise of love. 

Yet, after all these deductions are made from 
cummings’ credit, it remains that no American 
poet writes with more verve, vigor, and per- 
sonality than e. e. cummings. Creative vigor 
is unflagging in his work, from his earliest to 
his latest. He can blow a lyric as clear and 
fragile as the finest crystal bell, shimmering, 
lovely, and transparent. And he can shape a 
satire sharp as broken glass and dipped in sting- 
ing venom. No other poet has written as many 
fresh and wholly charming lyrics as cummings 
on love, spring, children, and innocence, or 
has more successfully captured pure joy and 
ecstasy. And none other has more pungently 
applied the satirical needle to progress, con- 
vention, hypocrisy, regimentation (Russian or 
American) , and all enemies of the human spirit. 
(He was satirizing communism long before it 
became the fashion to do so.) 

It is absurd to claim for cummings, as the 
jacket blurb does, ‘‘a permanent place among 
the great poets of this age.” But to claim for 
him a permanent place among memorable 
minor poets of the age is not at all inappro- 
priate, and a permanent place among memor- 
able minor poets may be counted as a major 
achievement. Though, much that is here is 
ephemeral, unintelligible, or trivial in value 
and subject matter, there is also poem after 
poem which should surprise and delight for 
generations to come. 


Laurence Perrine 
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ANNOTATED GREGG 


Commerce of the Prairies 


BY JOSIAH GREGG; EDITED BY MAX L. 
MOORHEAD 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $7.50 


OF JOSIAH GREGG’s great work on the Santa 
Fe trade, little need be said at this late day. 
First issued in two volumes in Philadelphia 
110 years ago, it has appeared in at least four- 
teen editions in this country, England, and 
Germany and has become a classic of the West- 
ern Plains. It has been not only an absorbing 
book for thousands of readers but a source for 
many later historians. 

There has been one annotated edition, that 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites, half a century ago. 
The need for another arose not only from the 
fact that the Thwaites edition has long been 
out of print but from the uncovering of much 
new material on Gregg and his work, includ- 
ing his diary and letters which were published 
a few years ago and already are out of print. 

The editor of this new edition of Gregg’s 
work is a history teacher at the University of 
Oklahoma. His introduction and notes are the 
result of thorough investigations in local and 
national collections in the United States and 
Mexico. He finds that, despite a few minor 
errors, Gregg was a keen observer and an un- 
usually accurate writer who knew what he 
was talking about. 

In his introduction, Professor Moorhead 
deals with both Gregg and his book. Born on 
a Tennessee farm in 1806, Josiah Gregg was 
taken to Illinois when he was three and to 
Missouri when he was six. He attended a log 
school in the woods but was too frail to do 
much farm work. He studied surveying, tried 
his hand at teaching, and later became a doctor. 

By the time he was twenty-four, Gregg was 
suffering so much from tuberculosis and other 
ailments that he was advised to go west for his 
health. So, in May, 1831, he went to Inde- 
pendence and joined one of the merchant wa- 
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gon caravans headed for Santa Fe. The cure 
worked. In two weeks he was able to ride a 
pony; and by the time he reached Santa Fe he 
had earned his way as a bookkeeper. 

Gregg became one of the Santa Fe traders 
and, in the next nine years, made four round 
trips to New Mexico. Some of his trips took 
him beyond Santa Fe into the interior of Mex- 
ico. On his last trip he blazed a new trail that 
later proved useful to California-bound gold- 
seekers. Fortunately, Gregg used a quadrant 
and pocket compass to mark his travels and 
filled pocket notebooks with his observations 
of the country and its plant life, animals, and 
Indian inhabitants. 

Although Gregg made his travel notes with 
no idea of publication, he realized in 1842 that 
he had the makings of a book. In the summer 
of the next year he went east to find a pub- 
lisher and prepare his manuscript. Rebuffed by 
Harper and Appleton, he found a publisher in 
Philadelphia. After an unfortunate experience 
with an Irishman whom he engaged to edit his 
manuscript, he had this work done by a young 
lawyer, John Bigelow. 

Gregg volunteered in the Mexican War and 
rose to the rank of major. After most of the 
fighting was over, he rode through enemy-held 
territory to Chihuahua and joined in a march 
to Saltillo. At the close of the war he prac- 
ticed as a physician for a short time, but soon 
he went off on an exploring trip. On a later 
expedition in California, he became ill and died 
early in 1850, at the age of forty-three. The 
site of his grave soon became lost, but his book 
has kept his name alive. 

The original edition of Commerce of the 
Prairies, two thousand copies, was sold out in 
time for a second while Gregg still lived. For 
this he made only a few trivial changes but 
added a second preface, an index, and a glos- 
sary of Spanish words. There were five more 
printings during the lifetime of Gregg, but 
the bankruptcy of the publisher kept him from 
reaping any financial profit from the book. 
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With its description of the caravan trips, of 
life in Santa Fe, of the buffaloes and wild 
horses, and of the life of the Plains Indians, 
Commerce of the Prairies is still a highly read- 
able work. It stems from firsthand observation 
and is written in the artless but sprightly man- 
ner of one who knows what he wants to say 
and says it directly and without any wasted 
flourishes. Many readers will thank Professor 
Moorhead and the University of Oklahoma 
Press for this handsome new edition of a justly 


popular work. Wayne Gard 


HOWELLS, PIONEER REALIST , 
Howells and the Age of Realism 


BY EVERETT CARTER 


]. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia $5.00 


Now THAT Faulkner and Hemingway are 
emerging out of the Waste Land, “perhaps 
more of our writers will be prepared to live in 
their fathers’ house. If this be true, we may be 
entering a cultural climate in which it may 
be possible to read with sympathy those writers 
of an age of acquiescence, who derived from 
that acceptance a hope and a sense of propor- 
tion.” With these concluding observations 
Everett Carter submits a long overdue revalu- 
ation of Howells in relation to the realistic atti- 
tude out of which much of modern complexity 
has grown. 

“Timid,” “bourgeois,” “respectable” are the 
epithets that have been applied to Howells by 
the “emancipated.” Actually he was regarded 
as avant-garde and outspoken by his contem- 
poraries. The oft-misquoted phrase about “the 
more smiling aspects of life, which are the 
more American” is now shown to have been 
quoted out of context in a hasty scissors-and- 
paste job. As editor of the Aflantic Howells 
encouraged writers as different as Mark Twain, 
whose eye was on experience, and Henry James, 
whose eye was on Art. “Stephen Crane in Mag- 
gie, Theodore Dreiser in Sister Carrie, Upton 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis in Main Street, Babbitt, 
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and Elmer Gantry, James Farrell in Studs 
Lonigan, all are in a direct line of descent 
from Howellsian realism and critical realism.” 
There is a difference in degree, of course, and 
more than a half-century’s difference in time. 
But the man who almost alone stood up for 
justice in the Haymarket trials was no sissy! 

To understand Howells’ growth we must re- 
member pre-Civil War sentimentalism. Against 
that shallowness Hawthorne and Melville used 
symbols to fuse truth with appearances in their 
tragic vision of life. A materizlistic idealism 
was the center of Emerson’s philosophy, while 
an idealistic materialism was to be the core of 
Howells’. Taine taught Howells the import- 
ance of social environment, and Tolstoy and 
Gronlund confirmed the trend. Howells was 
actually the chief force of his generation 
against an over-romantic view of life. In novel 
after novel as well as in his monthly feature in 
Harper’s he led the way against a falsified per- 
ception of life. Howells’ successive novels 
“swept into American literature more of mid- 
dle-class life than had ever been there before.” 

The representative and climactic work of 
nineteenth-century American realism was A 
Hazard of New Fortunes. Here the tension 
between capital and labor is best dramatized, 
with the emphasis on people as human beings. 
The structure of society, Howells suggested, 


would have to be changed so that common- 
sensical individuals might lead lives of which 
they could be proud, instead of feeling the 
retrospective shame of their lives of “‘pushing 
and pulling, climbing and crawling, thrusting 
aside and trampling underfoot” and getting to 
the end “covered with blood and dirt and sin 


and shane.” 


The book deals too summarily with Howells’ 
other novels to be a well-rounded study of the 
man, but as these are discussed elsewhere one 
cannot cavil at the author for adhering to his 
thesis, since thereby he adds materially to a 
better understanding of our distinguished pio- 
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WRITING OF OLD SOUTH 


The South in American Literature, 
1607-1900 

BY JAY B. HUBBELL 

Duke University Press, Durham $10.00 


PROFESSOR HUBBELL’s long-awaited book on 
the culture of the South is now before us. The 
thoroughness and selective taste of its author 
are evident on every one of its 987 pages. The 
task was complicated by the fact that previous 
surveys of the subject have suffered either from 
sectional misunderstanding or from too ardent 
local piety. This critical history sets the rec- 
ord straight without dwelling on such short- 
comings and without being annoyingly defen- 
sive. Quietly, with good humor, the author 
offers his mature judgment on controversial 
points, moving from history to criticism and 
back in refreshing variety and with sustained 
interest. So excellent is the book on the period 
covered that one could only wish that the 


SOUTHWEST Review 


twentieth century had been included. There 
are those who think that only in the present 
century has southern literature become worth 
reading. 

The five divisions of the book treat the 
colonial period, the American Revolution, the 
era of good feeling, the road to disunion, and 
the new South. An epilogue on the twentieth 
century touches briefly O. Henry, Ellen Glas- 
gow, and James Branch Cabell, leaving Faulk- 
ner, Wolfe, and the rest to someone else. Of the 
more than a hundred writers discussed many 
are minor, yet each has evidently been read. 
Each is given his appropriate setting; some- 
times the stanzas quoted disclose an overlooked 
gem, but one finds also the notorious couplet, 


Alas the South! Her books have grown fewer; 
She was never much given to literature! 


Magazines and newspapers are discussed, 
architecture, education, religion, politics, the 


theater, publishing conditions, libraries, the 
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attitudes of critics from the Northeast, in fact 
everything that had any bearing on books and 
reading. Mr. Hubbell’s many articles on vari- 
ous phases of southern culture, as well as those 
of other scholars, are drawn on and soundly 
sustain the line of thought. Occasionally there 
is evidence of classroom technique, as in the 
frequent references to the Duke University 
Library, or in such a statement as, “The books 
which nourished the founding fathers were, 
I dare say, more substantial fare than those 
which most of our contemporary Washington 
legislators and bureaucrats have been fed.” 
One of the outstanding differences between 
southern writers and those from other regions 
is the fact that the southerners include an 
overwhelming number of lawyers. Such writ- 
ers may more profitably be discussed in courses 
in American civilization than in those dealing 
with belles-lettres. These men inclined to apol- 
ogize for writing poetry or fiction as “light en- 
tertainment,” but they dabbled in both. Poe 
is here given twenty excellent pages, and Lan- 
ier is adequately dealt with; but the sections 
on Hayne, Timrod, and perhaps those on Le- 


garé and Gayarré seem to this reviewer too 
long drawn out. Mr. Hubbell points out from 
time to time the great indebtedness of south- 
ern poets to the English romanticists. But I 
think he nowhere plays up the fact that it is 
this derivative nature of southern writing, 
rather than adverse northern criticism, which 
necessarily keeps most of it from ever having 
high. rank im the judgment of competent 
critics. Readers prefer to read Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson in the 
original rather than in the version of a south- 
erner or any other imitator. 

Mr. Hubbell’s comprehensive book must be 
taken into account by any future historian of 
our letters. Too many judgments about this 
region have been glibly repeated without re- 
course to the literature itself or to the condi- 
tions which brought it forth. The sound crit- 
ical and historical appraisal here, together with 
the excellent bibliographies that stimulate fur- 
ther study, make this book a work of refer- 
ence that is indispensable to every careful stu- 
dent of the subject. 


Ernest E. Leisy 
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Give Texas Books for Christmas 


Sam Houston: The Great Designer 


By Llerena B. Friend. This newest biography of 
Sam Houston is focused principally upon his 
place in national politics. Writers have long found 
copious material in his life with the Indians, his 
personal bravery, his military prowess, his rela- 
tions with women, and his prodigious conviviality, 
but in general they have failed even to indicate 
the importance of his role as an American 
statesman. 


Miss Friend’s scholarly but readable biography 
duplicates no other book which has ever been 
written about Houston. Working principally from 
original manuscript sources and from public rec- 
ords, she has filled out the story of this tremen- 
dously colorful and important American in defin- 
itive fashion. No Texas library should be without 
this excellent biography. 400 pages. Illustrated. 
December 7. $6.00 


21 Texas Short Stories 


Edited by William Peery. Splendid stories by 
Texans about Texas. The authors are: Dillon 
Anderson, Barry Benefield, Charles Carver, Mar- 
garet Cousins, Chester T. Crowell, Eugene Cun- 
ningham, J. Frank Dobie, Fred Gipson, William 
Goyen, O. Henry, Sylvan Karchmer, Harry Kidd, 


Jr., Mary King O’Donnell, George Patullo, George 
Sessions Perry, Katherine Anne Porter, Winifred 
Sanford, John W. Thomason, Jr., Thomas Thomp- 
son, John Watson, and John W. Wilson. An ideal 
Christmas present for the collector of Texas 
books. 282 pages. $3.50 


Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal 


Translated and edited by Max Freund. A sensi- 
tive young German, exploring the opportunities 
of the New World, recorded his experiences in a 
journal he called “Adventures in North America 
and Texas, 1837 to 1841.” Dresel spent more than 


two years in Houston and its vicinity. His sym- 
pathetic account of life in the Republic is a 
memorable commentary on social, political, and 
economic conditions and on many leading person- 
alities. 168 pages. Illustrated. $4.00 


Rebel Private Front and Rear 


‘By William Andrew Fletcher. Edited by Bell I. 
Wiley. This front-line narrative of a young sol- 
dier from Beaumont is an illuminating account of 
the personal side of the Civil War. With Lee’s 


Army through most of the war, Fletcher describes 
in salty detail many of the climactic battles, his 
capture by the Yankees, and his escape. 170 
pages. $3.75 
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